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twenty-four girls drank thirty-six bottles of cham- 
pagne at a sitting, three pints apiece. Now, whether 
particular stories are true or not,—and commonly they 
are not,—there is a deal of folly, vulgarity, and wicked- 
ness to be found among those who claim to represent 
high social standing. But, to paint the picture fairly, 
account should be taken of the myriads of noble-minded 
women who use their culture, their leisure, and their 
money for the benefit of all who suffer. Nothing is 
more characteristic of our generation than the free- 
hearted, affectionate devotion of cultivated women for 
the welfare, not only of women, but of all mankind. 


ed 


NOTHING is more surprising than the way in which 
the harshest doctrines concerning human nature and 
destiny have melted and faded away within the last ten 
years. The doctrines of total depravity, a literal hell, 
and eternal punishment have not been argued out of the 
thought of the people. Many who held these doctrines 
a few years since, and who hold them no longer, could not 
describe the process by which they ceased to be points 
of belief and articles of faith. After an ice storm in the 
north, when the trees are cased in solid armor, the sun 
arises, and quickly the icy covering of the branches 
begins to fall in a shower of fragments. What has 
happened? Each rounded sheet of ice draws the rays 
together like a burning glass. The bark underneath 
swells, and, long before the ice is melted, casts it off. 
The Sun of righteousness, warming the hearts of the 
people, causes them unconsciously to cast off the untruths 
which bind them. ‘Tender hearts and consciences, not 
reason and logic, have discarded cruel and incredible 
things. 
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Some strange things are coming to pass in South Africa. 
At a time to which the memory of living men runs back, 
the most of that continent was unknown, unexplored, and 
inhabited by many varieties of colored people who had 
never been in contact with civilization in any form. Now, 
white men are pressing into every part of the continent. 
Because the aboriginal inhabitants have not, in many 
cases, a fixed residence, with title deeds and mortgages, 
with public and private property, located and defined, 
white men commonly treat them as if they did not own 
the country they inhabit. The determination to make 
South America a white man’s country has wrought con- 
siderable havoc to the humanitarian ideas which English- 
men, especially, were supposed to entertain half a century 
ago. Not only is the colored man in South Africa no 
longer regarded as ‘‘a man and a brother,”’ but, strangely 
enough, the effort to civilize and Christianize the negro 
has come to be regarded as dangerous to the higher civili- 
zation of the white man. The worm will turn even in 
Africa, and some tragical events are indicated by the 
oracles of our time. 

we 


Tuer Children’s Court seems to have grown, not only out 
of the needs of the people, but out of human wisdom, the 
result of long experience in dealing with criminals. Next 
to the criminal population in America, one is tempted to 
say that the deepest disgrace resting upon our republi- 
can institutions is the treatment of crime and the means 
by which we attempt to restrain and punish those who 
are guilty of it. When judges, lawyers, sheriffs, and 
turnkeys unite in testifying that, as a rule, imprisonment 
for crime leaves a human being more willing to commit 
other crimes and more skilful in criminal practices, it 
looks as if the time had come to find a better way. So- 
ciety is not really protected by any mode of punishment 
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which restrains a man for a brief time and makes him 
more dangerous when he is set free. It is a pitiful thing 
to lock up little children and cover them with the disgrace 
of aconvict. It is just as much worse than child labor 
as a prison cell is worse than a room in the factory. 


od 


TENNYSON warns us that the truth must not always be 
spoken concerning the sowing of wild oats in the case of 
men who afterward become discreet heads of families. 
He fears that divine philosophy, not sufficiently well 
defined, might become ‘‘procuress to the lords of Hell.” 
A similar fear makes one hesitate to say that, if the doc- 
trine so often taught by way of warning, concerning the 
influence of parents upon their unborn children, were 
true, the human race would have ceased to exist ages ago. 
The strongest forces of heredity are those which bind one 
generation to another, and carry on through the ages the 
traits which characterize humanity. In the same way 
that for thousands of years, breeds of dogs, cats, and other 
domestic animals are perpetuated unchanged, so races of 
men are by heredity kept stable for many ages. 


Unitarian Fellowship. 


We recently published, in answer to questions concern- 
ing Unitarian standards and belief, the statements made 
by the National Conference and certain other summaries 
of doctrine which, while never officially adopted, are cur- 
rent in our churches. Taking only those which relate 
to fellowship in the National Conference, the Indepen- 
dent prints them with brief comments. Of the original 
resolution, passed in 1856, the editor says, ‘“This makes 
room for anybody, of whatever divergence of faith.” 
Concerning our new preamble’to the constitution, the 
editor quotes a comment taken from the Christian Register: 
‘“That which shows itself in right living and in noble forms 
of social leadership and service seems to Unitarians 
much more important than metaphysical speculations 
concerning the nature of God or any of his children, in- 
cluding Jesus of Nazareth.” Of this preamble and our 
comment he says, ‘‘This certainly includes the Brahmo- 
somaj of India, and the Babism imported from Persia, 
and the progressive sects of Buddhism in Japan, as well 
as what has usually been called the Christian; for they 
have drawn much from the Christian Gospels.” 

No.individual Unitarian, whatever his rank or title, has 
any right or authority to speak for another Unitarian or 
for Unitarianism in general; but the editor of the Christian 
Register, having been for many years officially connected 
with all our national bodies, thinks that, in speaking for 
himself, he can to some extent interpret the intentions and 
spirit of the people who attend our National Conferences 
and have voted upon these questions. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that, in so far as the Brahmo-somaj is con-_ 
cerned, and in so far as we have had relations with 
Orientals who have presented themselves at the meetings 
of the Unitarian Association, the Ministers’ Institute, and 
the National Conference, the comment of the Indepen- 
dent is justified. The International Council of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Thinkers and Workers has not only 
admitted members of the Brahmo-somaj on equal terms, 
but Mr. Mozoomdar, reckoned in Unitarian households as 
a prophet and a saint, was present at the first meeting 
in Boston and assisted in the organization of that body. 
In the interest of candor and of Christian liberty (we 
believe in the liberty in which Christ has made us free) 
Unitarians would welcome to their fellowship and friend- 
ship all devout souls who are feeling after God if haply 
they may find him, and who find help and comfort, light 
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and leading, in the company of Unitarians, and who ask 
for sympathy and co-operation. Our rule is that, if they 
accept our practical aim, sympathize with the spirit which 
controls us, and wish to do the things we are doing, they 
belong with us and we belong with them. We should 
be ashamed to accept any invitation to federation and 
fellowship with Christians, of any kind, who should say 
to us that at the door we must part company with our 
Oriental friends and discard their fellowships, while we 
so in to sit down with Christian brethren who would 
consider themselves compromised or even defiled by the 
presence of such men as Chunder Sen, P. C. Mozoomdar, 
and Prof. B. N. Sen, who came with greetings to our last 
National Conference. 

Moreover, in taking the ground that Unitarians do, 
in regard to the Oriental religions, they are only a step in 
advance of orthodox Christianity. Every wise and large- 
hearted man acquainted with the Far East, be he mis- 
sionary or layman, knows that in Japan, in China, and in 
India there are men of large mental calibre, with spirits 
attuned to the finest uses, and capable of teaching us 
some things which would be as much for our spiritual 
advantage as that which we teach them. We have 
heard a Presbyterian missionary agent and traveller say 
that the three men who gave him the impression of human 
greatness more than any others, he met in China and 
Siam. Everything in Japan tends to the conclusion that 
Christianity will become a powerful agent in the new civil- 
ization, but that it will be an adaptation of Christianity 
which will give and take on equal terms with the best 
forms of native religion. 

We shall soon print part of an address delivered at 
the Theistic Conference in Benares, the sacred city of 
India. This was not a gathering of native Christians, 
but of men who, in the light of modern knowledge and 
civilization, are trying to purify from the accretions of 
superstition, bigotry, and sensualism, the words of the 
spirit heard by their fathers in ancient times, and not un- 
heard to-day, so that the Spirit may have utterance in 
the hearts of the people. Unitarians see that such a band 
of believers is not travelling exactly on the path that lies 
before us; but they see that somewhere, not very far 
ahead, is the common goal toward which all are tending. 
If a representative of that Theistic Conference should in 
the name of God come with a message to the joint meeting 
of the International Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Thinkers and Workers and the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, to 
be held in Boston less than two years hence, we do not 
hesitate to say that he would be received with joy and 
gladness, and welcomed as a fellow-heir to an ‘‘inheritance 
incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 


Euthanasia. 


It would be well if some one would construct a calendar 
of the centuries, made on the principle of the old-fashioned 
almanac, but .with a generation occupying the space 
usually given toa year. Then about one generation apart 
we might read on the margin some such legend as this, 
‘About this time expect a discussion of social degenera- 
tion, or political corruption, or an increase of crime.” At 
this time we should read, ‘‘Expect an outbreak of the dis- 
cussion of Euthanasia.”’ 

Thirty-three years ago—that is the space of time usually 
alloted to a generation—Mr. S. D. Williams published in 
London an essay with the title ‘‘Euthanasia.”” Mr. 
Lionel A. Tollemache took up the subject and discussed it, 
as did many other people in England. After the first 
shock of surprise, the horror passed from the minds of the 
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general public, and those who believed that there was good 
sense and humanity in the suggestion that the incurably 
ill, who were suffering horrible agonies, should be allowed, 
with the help of a physician, to slip quietly out of life, 
continued to discuss the subject, without exciting much 
public attention, while those who were shocked by the 
suggestion gradually lost interest in it and gave their 
sympathies to some more active crusade against the evil 
of the world. 

Now, according to the law of periodicity, which may 
be found in most human affairs, the cycle is completed, 
and there is a sudden outbreak of interest in this dis- 
cussion. A lady has proposed that a Western legislature 
should pass a law giving authority to certain qualified 
medical men to take action in hopeless cases where noth- 
ing but intense suffering could be the result of prolonged 
existence. Dr. C. E. Norton dropped some remarks in 
favor of the plan, whereupon, as if it was a new suggestion, 
the press began a campaign for and against it. Andnow 
in Iowa a physician has brought the subject before the 
legislature. . 

Although no progress has been made in the direction of 
accepting any plan of euthanasia, it is to be noted that a 
change has passed over the minds of the people during 
this generation concerning suffering, death, and the 
means for mitigating suffering. The argument against 
the use of anesthetics, based on the idea that the will of 
God must be done, and that itis wrong to ward off agonies 
which his will has imposed in surgical cases and acute 
diseases, is no longer heard. The physician would now 
be accounted brutal or ignorant who failed to lessen the 
needless sufferings of those who come under the sur- 
geon’s knife. Moreover, it has become the custom to 
administer opiates for the reduction of pain. No one is 
shocked by the explanation that a patient’s mind is 
clouded, or that he is drowsy and unable to attend to 
ordinary affairs because the medicine, given him to pre- 
vent suffering, has produced this effect. ‘To a very con- 
siderable extent the last hours of those suffering from pain- 
ful diseases, such as cancer, are made less painful by the 
administration of anesthetics. The hypodermic syringe 
is used mainly, not for the cure of disease, but to lessen 
pain. 

But, while in rational ways, such as accord with the 
good sense and sympathy of loving friends, a blessed work 
has been done for the relief of suffering humanity, the 
last step, ‘‘the happy despatch,” which has beensuggested, 
has not met with the approval of the general public. In 
cases of aggravated suffering the most humane and sym- 
pathetic men and women would probably not only con- 
sent to, but insist upon, something being done to prevent 
useless pain. Let a man be pinned under the wreck of a 
burning car, where escape was impossible, but where he 
was to be burned alive in the presence of those who were 
in an agony of sympathy and yet could give no help, 
and there are few humane people who would not eagerly 
urge a physician to administer chloroform or whatever 
else would bring unconsciousness and a painless death, 
yet the same people might object to the passing of a law 
extending this practice to all hopeless cases of suffering. 

The reason for this reluctance is plain enough. The 
history of prisons, hospitals, asylums, and almshouses 
shows that constant vigilance is needed to prevent the 
abuses which come from the deadening of sympathy, from 
familiarity with suffering and death, and from the exer- 
cise of power over the helpless. But more active as a 
restraining force is the conviction that, where great 
estates are involved, it would never be safe to give any- 
body power over the issues of life and death. _ If one hope- 
less sufferer were put out of the way ten minutes before 
another one, it might make all the difference in the dis- 
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position of millions of money, as, for instance, in the case 
of the Fair estate, when the question arose which died 
first in an automobile accident, the husband or the wife? 
Cases would arise where suspicion would be excited even 
if no wrong were done, had any one the power to end a 
life upon which depended the disposition of a large estate. 
For this reason, if for no other, there is no probability that 
euthanasia will be legalized in our time; but, when, in the 
calendar of the centuries, another generation passes, it 
may confidently be expected to make its appearance, as 
it has probably done a hundred times before since history 
began. 


Rev. S. H. Hadley. 


Let us hope there is a recording angel who goes about 
the world offsetting the records of crime and vice that 
so often stain the pages of the daily press with the lu- 
minous and pure chronicles of those who have had their 
robes washed white in this world, and have given their 
best to the redemption of their kind. 

A man has recently died in the metropolis who seemed 
to put aside all shades of difference, all cut and dried 
plans of reform and rescue, by simply doing the thing 
that appealed to him for the salvation of those we are 
pleased to think of as the lost, hopeless, degraded, crim- 
inal classes, the human dregs for whom there is no future 
and no mission but to die or be shovelled into potter’s 
field for the good of the world. 

Rev. S. H. Hadley, whose recent death has caused wide- 
spread mourning not only in old Water Street, where he 
lived and worked, but everywhere, in all places where his 
devoted and noble life had left its impress, was the super- 
intendent for twenty years of the Jerry McCauley mission. 
He was a character unique, perhaps the only one of his 
exact species, who, once having been a derelict and cast- 
away in the popular sense, a drunk and disorderly on 
police records, having touched the lowest depths of self- 
abandonment and degradation, thrown penniless into the 
gutter, locked in police stations, having lost the very 
semblance of respectability and honor, had been picked up 
by the very mission he was later to manage so nobly, fed, 
warmed, cheered, until at last he was able to catch hold 
of some rope end of self-recovery and draw himself out of 
the slough into which he never again fell. His ability was 
such that in two years’ time after his recovery he had 
made for himself a prosperous business position; but he 
was constantly haunted by mental pictures of the great 
army of the friendless, degraded beings he had once 
known, having been one of them, dipped in the same 
Stygian stream, and ultimately he went back to take up 
rescue work as superintendent of the old mission. 

It was a labor of love with him. He said forcibly he 
would rather live in old Water Street, under the first 
great span of the Brooklyn Bridge, where trains banged and 
thundered day and night overhead, and all around were 
the grinding, discordant noises of machine-shops, than 
in any other place on the globe. 

The Jerry McCauley mission has a story to tell worth 
hearing. Over thirty years ago it was kept as a dive of 
the lowest kind by a publican called ‘‘the wickedest man in 
New York.’’ His reputation was so rank “‘it smelled to 
heaven’’; but on a certain day some young women mis- 
sionaries entered the place and asked to sing and pray 
with the people assembled, all of the lowest type. The 
proprietor gave them leave in a jocose spirit, thinking 
to amuse the company. But, in spite of the jeers and 
ribald jokes cast upon them, the young women came 
again; and in time the wickedest man in New York was 
converted, and changed his dive into a rude kind of mis- 
sion which has grown and developed until to-day. Had- 
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ley, as I have said, was one of the poor wrecks of dis- 


.sipation and drink, broken down in will power, abandoned 


and penniless. After a spell of delirium tremens he 
decided to throw himself into the river, but was too un- 
nerved to walk there, and finally dragged himself into a 
police station and begged to be locked up. 

His experience in the slums helped him to be the friend 
of crooks, of the fallen of both sexes, so low in the scale as 
to be absolutely abandoned by man, and as it would seem 
by God. His success in this work was due to a bound- 
less faith in the possibilities of the human soul. As he 
had recovered from a condition whose depth of degrada- 
tion he alone could estimate, why should he despair of 
any man or woman? Failure once or twice, relapse, 
backsliding, did not discourage him. Patiently, cour- 
ageously, he went to work again to get a new hold on the 
relaxed and feeble will. A thief and drunkard, who had 
been taken into the mission apparently cured and made 
janitor of the building, robbed the poor-box, was sent off 
for a time to prison, and after his release came staggering 
back to the mission. He was taken in, converted anew, 
and held out honest and decent until he died ten years 
after. Nearly all the men employed about the mission 
are reformed crooks and derelicts that Mr. Hadley be- 
lieved in—held on to, helped over and over again to get on 
their feet. 

It was not an infant school or a kindergarten, this fight 
for the saving of the better self. It was a body-to-body 
struggle with temptation, bestial appetites, the lower 
animal instincts. His own brother, a respected and 
prosperous man, in time lost his moral stamina and came 
to the door of the mission to be cured and made clean. 
His home was open to all unfortunates. ‘‘It was the first 
place,” he said, ’‘where the drunkard was more wel- 
come than a sober man, a thief more welcome than an 
honest man, and a poor, lost girl more welcome than a 
beautiful, pure woman.’”’ He believed more thieves and 
drunkards had crossed the threshold of the mission than 
any place in New York except the Tombs prison. 

His method was the power of a great sympathy. It 
matters not how he took hold, his heart was always in the 
work. He loved it because his crooks and inebriates were 
not alien to him, but veritable kindred, brothers in dis- 
tress, who needed his strong hand and cheery voice, 
His methods of appeal, perhaps, were not such as are 
adapted to the highly cultured, speculative, critical minds; 
but they told in rousing dormant manhood and woman- 
hood in those we call the lost. 

If anybody is ever missed, it would seem that he will 
be. There is sorrow and tender regret in Water Street. 
His friends will be faithful to his memory, and let us hope 
his successor may wear his mantle and be imbued with 
his noble and saintly spirit. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Eight Possibilities. 


If the gifts to the American Unitarian Association be- 
tween now and the first of May next were to exceed by 
five thousand and three hundred dollars the contribu- 
tions of last year, here is what could be done with the 
money. 

First, there is a distinct opportunity for founding a new - 
society at Wheeling, W. Va. There is a young minister, 
of the best caliber, who has come from the Presbyterian 
body into our ranks as a result of the action whereby 
Unitarians were excluded from the Interdenominational 
Federation. This man was born in Western Pennsyl- 
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vania, knows the country, and would be glad to serve in 
Wheeling. 

Second, a minister of the liberal wing of the Congrega- 
tional body writes me that his present congregation, 
knowing his liberal views, wishes him to remain in charge, 
but that the action of the Interdenominational Federation 
has compelled him to see that he belongs on our side of the 
division line. He is admirably fitted for the important 
work at one of our new churches in the West, is desired by 
the people of that church, and would be glad to take 
charge of it if an increased appropriation from the Asso- 
ciation could be had to make such a step possible. 

Third, a minister settled in an independent liberal so- 
ciety in Broken Bow, Neb., has just been accepted by our 
Fellowship Committee. Until recently he was a Method- 
ist. He writes that he could establish a chain of Unita- 
rian churches in Western Nebraska if given financial aid 
to make this possible. Hewould gladly remain in the field 
with which he has grown familiar. 

Fourth, there is a distinct demand from citizens of 
Tucson, Ariz., for the establishment of a Unitarian 
church. Rev. Charles Ferguson, minister of our church 
in Kansas City, aided by his wife, who is competent to 
preach, aided also by a previous residence in Tucson, 
which makes him well acquainted with the field, could 
and would undertake the establishment of this new so- 
ciety in addition to his present work. 

Fifth, a Unitarian minister now editing a newspaper 
in Alabama, a Southern man, of mature judgment and 
trusty character, would like to devote his entire time to 
preaching in the region with which he is familiar. He 
could readily establish a number of important preach- 
ing stations, but of course cannot do it without income. 
To-day comes a letter from a layman in the very town 
where this minister resides which says that the writer is 
a Methodist who has felt impelled to investigate Unitarian- 
ism because we were excluded from the Federation above 
referred to. His investigation has revealed to him that 
he agrees with Unitarian views. 

Sixth, an earnest and well-educated young minister of 
an orthodox body, now teaching in an important school 
in the South, would eagerly welcome a commission from 
the Association to establish a Unitarian church in any one 
of half a dozen important Southern cities known to him, 
and also known to us, as peculiarly available for our 
work. He is a Southerner and would rather work in the 
South than elsewhere. 

Seventh, at Brookings, S. Dak., is an important agricult- 
ural college and a cultivated constituency from which 
a demand comes for the establishment of a Unitarian 
church. In the immediate vicinity of Brookings are two 
other important communities where movements might 
be started. With Brookings as a centre a valuable field 
could be provided for a faithful minister. 

Eighth, Rev. H. E. Gilchrist, who has worked for the 
past two years as circuit minister in South-eastern New 
York, supported by a special fund raised by the secretary 
of the Association for circuit work, has come to an end of 
that special fund, but by nomeans to an end of the pos- 
sibilities of his work. In fact, he has just broken ground 
in the city of Oneida in a way to give us the greatest hope 
as to the possibilities there, yet at present we see no way 
but to let his work be dropped for lack of means. All 
these opportunities could be met with five thousand three 
hundred dollars. All of them must be neglected unless 
this increase in our support appears. 

In this connection it should be said that even on the 
basis of the old income we are at the present time entering 
upon a considerable number of important new enter- 
prises, enabled to do this because of the decreased needs 
of many of the places hitherto assisted. Among the 
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more interesting of these new propositions already at- 
tended to are Allegheny, Pa., Jacksonville, Fla., the 
Meadville district work, London, Canada, Palo Alto, 
Cal., and Oklahoma City, O. T. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Copics. 


THE issue as between the anthracite operators and the 
United Mine Workers of America was defined sharply at 
the beginning of the week, when a committee acting in 
behalf of the operators issued a statement rejecting 
wholly all the demands that had been advanced by a 
similar committee of the union. The operators an- 
nounced their refusal to receive the ‘‘open shop” prac- 
tice, declined to grant an eight-hour law, and to consider 
a higher wage scale. On the other hand, they expressed 
a willingness to renew the present working system, which 
is the result of the labors of the Arbitration Commission 
of 1902. The announced attitude of the mine owners 
confronted the United Mine Workers of America with 
the choice of continuing the present conditions or de- 
claring a strike. That the operators are well prepared 
for the latter contingency has been an open secret for 
the past three months. 

J 


PuBLic attention was called to the existing problems 
of government in the Philippines in a striking manner on 
last Friday, when Major-Gen. Leonard Wood reported 
a battle at Jolo, in which six hundred Moros were killed, 
and the American forces lost eighteen killed and fifty- 
two wounded. The engagement was in the crater of an 
extinct volcano in which the Moros had fortified them- 
selves, and in which they died to a man. ‘The official 
view at Washington is that the Moros who resisted 
American authority were religious fanatics, incapable of 
observing law or respecting treaties. No information 
has come to hand to disprove Gen. Wood’s theory 
that the battle was a necessity, and that the complete 
defeat of the enemy was a distinct step in the direction 
of establishing stable and enlightened government in 
the Island of Sulu. 

as 


AN interesting legislative battle will be the probable 
result of the action of the United States Senate, which 
on last Friday passed a bill for the admission of a new 
State, to be called Oklahoma and to comprise the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma and Indian Territory. The bill, as 
passed by the Senate, was the House Joint Statehood 
Bill, with all the provisions relating to Arizona and New 
Mexico stricken out. Hardly had the Senate voted on 
the measure when it was announced that Speaker Cannon 
was determined to fight the issue out with the Senate 
in order to demonstrate the rights of the House, which 
had provided for Statehood rights for Arizona and New 
Mexico. ‘The indications were that the outcome of the 
struggle would be the postponement of legislation on 
the subject for at least a year. 


ad 


THE first move in the direction of criminal proceedings 
against insurance officials who have misused the funds 
of their policy holders was taken in New York on last 
Thursday, when indictments charging grand larceny in 
the first degree and forgery in the third degree were 
brought against the president, first vice-president, and 
second vice-president of the Mutual Reserve Life In- 
surance Company. It was apparent, from the tone of 
the preliminary work of the grand jury in New York 
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last week, that judicial cognizance would be taken of 
the testimony adduced before the Armstrong investigat- 
ing committee, with a view to the bringing of criminal 
actions against some of the insurance officials who were 
involved in the recent legislative inquiry. District At- 
torney Jerome has shown every intention of living up 
to the spirit as well as the letter of his oath of office. 


a 


THE publication of the imperial manifesto and laws 
relating to the national assembly and the reorganized 
council of the Russian Empire came as a distinct sur- 
prise to the world last week. The text of the ukase 
showed the determination of the autocracy to perpetuate 
its hold on the government by a careful restriction of 
the powers of the projected parliament. A feature of 
the ukase is the retention of the government’s power to 
promulgate temporary laws during the recesses of Par- 
liament. ‘The ukase also places beyond the jurisdiction 
of the assembly such important subjects as reports from 
the Minister of Finance upon the state of the treasury, 
charges of malfeasance against members of the council 
of the empire, ministers, governors-general, commanders- 
in-chief of land or sea forces, and questions relating to 
entailed estates or titles of ability. 


st 


THE Church question once more assumed the propor- 
tions of the dominant problem in France, when, on 
Wednesday of last week, the Rouvier Ministry was de- 
feated in the Chamber of Deputies on a question con- 
cerning the inventories of church properties, and imme- 
diately resigned. Although the debate on the Church 
question was the direct cause of the defeat of the cabinet, 
there is reason to believe that M. Rouvier’s fall was due 
essentially to the inability of the ministry to maintain 
the sympathies of the Chamber on a variety of other 
questions. Thanks to the prevailing practice of sepa- 
rating domestic from foreign problems of statecraft in 
France, M. Sarrien, who accepted the duty of forming 
a new cabinet on last Saturday, found the position of 
France at Algeciras just where his predecessor had left it. 


Sd 


AFTER a series of proposals and counter-proposals at 
the international conference on Moroccan affairs, it 
was apparent, when M. Sarrien took office, that Germany 
had no alternative but to modify her apparently inflex- 
ible position and to accept the essential features of the 
Anglo-French scheme for policing and financing Morocco. 
The situation at Algeciras at the beginning of last week 
was admittedly serious, and European diplomacy was 
exerting itself to the utmost in an effort to induce a 
modification of Germany’s attitude. Germany was con- 
fronted with convincing proofs of her comparative iso- 
lation in the councils of Europe, and of the determina- 
tion of the powers to avert a conflict. The increasing 
pliancy of the foreign office at Berlin indicated Chancellor 
von Biilow’s realization of the international situation. 


ed 


AN important change in the defensive policy of Great 
Britain was outlined in the House of Commons on last 
Thursday, when Mr. Haldane, secretary for war, an- 
nounced the intention of the government to curtail the 
expenditures on the army to a material extent, and to 
rely for the defence of England increasingly upon the 
navy. In introducing the army estimates, amounting 
to about $150,000,000, Mr. Haldane said that it had 
been decided to dismount the 300 guns at various points 
along the coast, to withdraw the troops at Wei-hai-wei, 
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and to reduce some colonial garrisons. The secretary for 
war further declared his conviction that the north-west 
frontier of India is no longer in danger, and intimated 
the intention of the war office to curtail military expendit- 
ures in India. On the whole, Mr. Haldane’s statement 
was a remarkable contribution to the modern science of 
national defence. 


Brevities. 


There is famine in Japan, in Russia, and in Armenia. 


Instinct in animals is a habit of intelligence; but of 
whose intelligence? : 


Dr. Crothers will deliver the Essex Hall lecture in Lon- 
don in Anniversary week. 


Many books are now made of such materials that in a 
hundred years they will have fallen in pieces. 


For the children in the street, public authorities must 
provide a place to play, else they have will have criminals 
to punish. 


The editor of the Sacred Heart Review does not know 
who Luther Burbank is. Let him read popular magazines 
and see what this miracle worker has done in horticulture. 


There never was a time when they who wished to live 
the gentle life could live more quietly, gently, and happily 
than to-day, if only they will choose that which is adapted 
to the gentle life. 


Dr. Knudson has been elected by the trustees of Boston 
University to the chair in the school of Theology 
vacated by Dr. Hinckley G. Mitchell, who has been trans- 
ferred to the graduate department. 


In reading the best authors one is often conscious of 
a throng of other thinkers and authors behind them. A 
word, a phrase, a sentence may to the initiated suggest 
a point of view or even a system of thought. 


We do not wonder that the descendants of the Cove- 
nanters are unwilling to give up the Psalms of David 
if the alternative is the singing or listening to some of 
the hymns and anthems which have found their way 
into the modern church. 


Many ask what is the best ‘‘Life of Christ”? Hun- 
dreds have been printed. How would it do for a change 
to read the first three Gospels, which contain nearly all 
the facts, and which, expanded by the aid of the imagina- 
tion, become ‘‘Ljives of Christ.” 


From Southern Presbyterian papers we learn that a 
revival actively going on in a college was brought to a 
sudden conclusion by the excitement attending college 
elections. The special prayer meetings dwindled, and 
there was not another conversion. 


People die or become insane for lack of mental stimulus. ° 
Hence, the good of theological quarrels and all such 
seemingly useless excitements of the intellect. They 
often give lonely people the tonic they need. That also 
may be the reason that stupid people engage in them so 
eagerly. 


If what “‘they say” is true, the meanest man in America 
has been discovered in one of the suburbs of Boston. He 
accompanied a young woman to her home, was intro- 
duced as her husband, lived in her father’s house five years, 
got out an insurance policy of $2,000 on her life, payable 
to him, and, at her death, refused topay the undertaker’s 
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bill on the ground that he had never married her. Weare 
glad to add that the insurance company will pay the 
money to the father of the young woman. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Limit of Responsibility for Authorship. 


To the Edttor of the Christian Register :-— 


The question recently brought before us, of the right 
of any person but the author to amend or supplement a 
hymn, suggests another question of kindred nature. Shall 
a hymn-writer, or any other literary author, be thence- 
forth and forever held responsible for the opinions he at 
one time expressed, even though it be known that he 
afterward modified or discarded them? 

A case in point is Harriet Martineau’s hymn, still re- 
tained in our Unitarian hymnals, beginning, 


“Tord Jesus, come; for here 
Our path through wilds is laid.”’ 


It cannot have escaped the compilers of these books that 
from middle life until her death Miss Martineau was 
an avowed and ardent positivist, and hence never during 
that period would she have consented to any doctrine of 
the Lordship of Jesus. 

A similar instance is that of Dr. Isaac Watts, who is 
known several years before his death to have become a 
Unitarian, and, as Dr. Lardner believed, never an Arian 
one, and who devoted time and energy to the propagation 
of Unitarian principles. When, sometime after his change 
of theological views, there was pointed out to him the in- 
consistency of still letting his name stand for authorship 
of doxologies to the Trinity, Watts replied that, while he 
‘‘wished some things were corrected,’ he hesitated ‘‘to 
ruin the usefulness of the whole book by correcting them 
now,” and added, ‘‘I might tell you that of all the books 
I have written the particular copy is not mine. I sold it 
for a trifle to Mr. Lawrence near thirty years ago, and his 
posterity make money out of it to this very day, and I can 
scarce claim a right to make any alteration in the book 
which would injure the sale of it.” 

Now, however valid those reasons might have been to 
the author,—and their weight was enhanced by the fact 
that Watts’s was at that time the only real book of hymns 
in the English language,—can they excuse Christians of 
to-day for using, with his name attached, such of his lyrics 
as contain lines like these, 


“When Christ, the mighty maker died 
For man the creature’s sin?’’ 


And yet nearly all non-Unitarian collections contain this 
hymn, represented as Watts’s own. 

A more perplexing question of continued authority and 
responsibility arises in the case of Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall. During his years of health and activity, Judge 
Marshall talked with great frequency and seriousness on 
religious subjects, according to all biographers, and always 
avowed and contended for Unitarian convictions. ‘‘But 
during the last months of his life,” says his daughter, 
‘“‘*he read Keith on Prophecy, . . . and was convinced by 
his work of the supreme divinity of the Saviour.” This 
was during his final illness, which is thus described by one 
of his biographers: ‘‘The cause of his death was a very 
diseased condition of the liver. . . . Its pressure on the 
stomach had the effect of dislodging that organ from its 
natural situation, and compressing it in such a manner 
that for some time previous to his death it could not 
retain the smallest amount of nourishment.”” We natu- 
rally ask, which furnished the truer index of his real and 
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normal belief, his long lifetime of physical and mental 
vigor, or those few closing months of depressing and in- 
evitably mind-disturbing invalidism? In our decision 
we must not undervalue, however, the deep seriousness 
which characterizes the religious thought and experience 
: a great, good man when he consciously nears the end of 
ife. 

A theological professor at Yale, of the last generation, 
had the habit of writing on the margin of his lectures the 
exact date of every important utterance which was also 
contestable, saying to his friends in explanation that only 
for that day would he be held accountable for it. 

Can we be too careful to note the dates of, and changes 
in, and even circumstances attending, a writer’s or 
speaker’s avowal of opinion ? SAMUEL C. BEANE. 

LAWRENCE, Mass. 


The Veiling of the Father. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


In Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie’s thoughtful and 
stimulating book, ‘‘The Great Word,” there are so many 
excellent and inspiring ideas clad in such clear and com- 
pelling English that we regretfully come upon the fol- 
lowing anachronism :— 

‘‘When the Infinite, twenty centuries ago, put on the 
finite, and the immortal wore the garments of the mor- 
tal, the divine was compelled to hold back the most 
glorious part of its nature, because there was no lan- 
guage among men fine enough for its purity or capacious 
enough for its vastness, Christ was not only the revela- 
tion, but the veiling, of the Father.” 

If ‘‘the divine was compelled to hold back the most 
glorious part of its nature” for any reason, how has any 
one discovered that fact? Has some one obtained e 
knowledge of the ‘‘glorious part the divine was compelled 
to hold back”? Are we not here using the absence of 
knowledge as equivalent to its presence? 

It is true that the Infinite cannot be fully revealed in 
the finite; but why may not ‘‘the most glorious part” 
be given in finite love, instead of being held back? We 
like to think the love of a mother or the love of a friend 
pure human love—is every whit as glorious as the love 
of angels or archangels, or—let us say it with humility 
and reverence—the love of God. 

To our thought human and divine love are of the 
same nature. Otherwise we do but mock and beat the 
air when we talk or think of divine love. 

To think that God did not manifest himself in and 
through the finite until “‘twenty centuries ago,’’ and 


‘that the affection of the human heart is in any wise less 


‘‘slorious” than the unknown mysteries of God are 
sentiments so foreign and strange to our religious philos- 
ophy that we cannot welcome them to our mind. 

The Infinite we adore wore the garment of flesh ear- 
lier than ‘‘twenty centuries ago’’; and, while in Jesus 
we see ‘‘the Fatherhood and Heart of God revealed,” 
yet Jesus in our thought is only one manifestation of 
God, not the only one, nor the final one. 

‘The veiling of the Father” is not an act of God nor 


the effect of any historic or theologic event or necessity. 


As we grow in grace and wisdom, as we increase in spir- 
ituality and love, the veil across the countenance of the 
Almighty disappears, and we meet him face to face. 

Not that we have attained perfection, but that our 
religious experience is valid and helpful, and, if not yet 
perfect, still progressive, still finding more light among 
the mysteries of the Invisible and the Eternal. 

FRANK I,. PHALEN. 

FAIRHAVEN, Mass. 
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Under the Snow. 


But yesterday, under the linden-trees 
We walked, while the lilies stood fair in a row, 
And theibloom of the locust swung light in the breeze,— 
Ah! where are the blossoms that then were ablow? 
Under the snow, under the snow! 


And where are the faces beloved, that, meseems, 
But yesterday under the sun were aglow? 
They smile on us yet in the rapture of dreams, 
Though they lie where we buried them, long ago, 
Under the snow, under the snow! 


Already the daffodil harks for the spring; 
The crocus is painted, impatient to blow; 
And, waiting and trusting, we say He will bring 
Again to our longing the love that lies low 
Under the snow, under the snow! 
—Sarah Warner Brooks. 


“ Christianity in Japan,” 


BY CLAY MACCAULEY. 


The article in a recent Register under this heading 
should have a wide reading and be seriously thought on by 
all who care for the growth of Christianity, not only in 
Japan, but throughout the world. The Christian Japan- 
ese have generally given way to their naturally clear 
powers of discernment, and whatever is offered to them 
in religion is being subjected to a severe and impartial 
criticism. The many forms of Christianity which are 
proclaimed by the many missions from Christendom 
working among the Japanese appear there now, lacking 
the aids given by the traditional supports that surround 
them in Europe and America. Neither antiquity, social 
conservatism, political prestige, or any other artificial 
agency is longer recognized as of value in measuring the 
worth of the claims of the varying sects. The former 
mood of acceptance of anything that is foreign as ‘‘good”’ 
has disappeared in recent years. The Japanese have 
‘come to themselves.” Present religious literature 
abounds with evidences of a mighty revival of self-respect 
and self-reliance in the nation vis-a-vis the rest of the 
world. It is a wholesome revival, too, and is entitled 
to the respect of all self-respecting peoples. The follow- 
ing extract from a native religious journal just received 
indicates clearly the change that has taken place: ‘‘Not 
a few of us sigh for the days gone by when converts were 
made so rapidly and apparently with so much ease, and we 
ask ourselves whether we shall ever see the like again. 
We may witness a great revival of interest in religion, 


but it will not be like what was seen twenty years ago’ 


when so many of us became converts to Christianity. 
It must never be forgotten that at the time when Christian 
converts were made most rapidly there was a strong pro- 
European wave of sentiment passing over the country, and 
not a few who entered the Church were borne along on the 
crest of this wave to her very portals; that is to say, they 
accepted Christianity partly on account of its being the 
religion of those nations whose civilization their fellow- 
countrymen were adopting en masse. Thiswedeem to have 
been a distinct disadvantage. Christianity must stand 
on its own merits, and must not in our eyes gain prestige 
from the fact that it has been accepted by Western 
nations. It comes to this then that, if Christianity is to 
succeed in this country, it must be received on its own 
merits, and it must cease to be thought of as a European 
religion. We must assimilate Christianity as we have 
assimilated a hundred and one other things that have 
come from the West. It must form part of our very 
nationality. This is the sentiment that is being ex- 
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pressed throughout the country by various sects and 
parties to-day. The Christian Church is suffering from 
the results of the defective methods of evangelization 
adopted years ago.”’ 

Another phase of the same mood is shown in the fol- 
lowing criticism of the method that has often been used 
by some missionaries in their efforts to gain followers for 
their denominations. That method has now become al- 
together injudicious and harmful :— 

‘‘To try to prove the superiority of Christianity by 
reference to Christian countries is bound to end in failure. 
There is no greater source of weakness to Christianity 
than the States which profess that religion. If, instead of 
preaching Christ, men begin to preach Christians, crush- 
ing retorts are bound to be forthcoming. It is not only a 
case of Russian morality and intelligence being far below 
that of non-Christian Japan. For, when we examine the 
state of America, England, Germany, and France, we find 
that the general standard of morals there is no higher than 
that maintained here. Withall their professions of good- 
ness, immorality and crime of all sorts flourish in Chris- 
tianlands. And, when we come to consider the diplomacy 
of Christian governments, it consists of a species of trick- 
ery, of plausible speeches that aim at covering up sinister 
designs. It is quite plain that neither Christian countries 
nor the mass of professing Christians which they contain 
are capable of being cited as a proof of the superiority of 
Christianity to other creeds, and preachers of all others 
should be the first to recognize this.”’ 

It is in co-operating with this powerful nationalistic con- 
sciousness that the Unitarian ‘‘mission” to Japan has had 
the great advantage which Mr. Wilbur’s article makes 
plain. The Unitarian representatives and their native 
colleagues have from the beginning directed their work 
by a genuine respect for and sympathy with their hearers, 
and by an appeal to Christianity as needing an indepen- 
dent, impartial, free investigation under the guidance of 
the most mature philosophic and scientific thinking. Con- 
sequently, to-day, whatever cheering prospect there may 
be among the Japanese for the spread of Christianity in 
the empire depends upon the wider diffusion of the very 
principles and methods that for more than fifteen years 
have characterized and been distinctive of the Unitarian 
and kindred work. One of the most interesting and in- 
spiring experiences I had during my recent visit to Japan 
was at the religious meetings in Unity Hall, Tokyo, where 
the speakers were preaching their sermons evidently under 
the conviction that Christianity had become part of the 
nation’s life. Its former character.as an importation 
from Europe and America, as an adopted alien, had dis- 
appeared. It stood forth.as Japan’s own allegiance to the . 
Christ of Judea. 

Boston, Mass. 


What it Means to Work for a Cause. 


It means that you are never to lose sight of the individual 
man and his needs while working for mankind as a whole. 
There have been men in numbers who would take hold of 
the big causes, work with all their energies for the visions 
distant of what shall be. But these same men—alas! 
many of them—could not stoop to help the unhappy man 
by the wayside, would not pause to join in giving cheer 
to playful children, would not stir the hand to help a fel- 
low-mortal in the time of trouble. 

And it is these men, more than any others, perhaps, 
who have hurt the cause of working for a cause. We 
may be able at times to single out the man who is a 
sham. The fraud or the charlatan can sometimes be 
detected, and so, too, the one who is working with a 
perverted vision, who has run off on a side-track when 
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he thinks he is going ahead. The poor, misguided crank,— 
we can single him out likewise. But this other enthusiast 
is of another type. There may be no self-assertion on his 
part, only honesty to the very core; and the cause he 
is working for as a vision may be real and genuine. He 
would see the world made over again, transformed with 
new light, and moving on a new pathway. But there isan 
enthusiasm that may be genuine and yet kill the best 
heart of the worker. There is such a thing as working for 
a cause in the wrong way, though it be an honest way. 
Alas for him whose human feelings die because of an en- 
thusiasm for his visions of what shall be! 

If any fact or truth has evolved out of all the experi- 
ence of all the reform work in all the ages of the human 
race, it is this more than any other: that we shall triumph 
in the large only as we help human nature in the little 
things. Only as we transform man in his small habits 
shall we have him made over in the big habits. Alas 
for the reformer who cannot play with children! Alas 
for him whose vision has been warped so much by the 
cause he is working for that he sees his fellow-man only 
as an abstraction, while the living, throbbing, pulsing 
heart of man ceases to be for him a reality! Alas for 
the reformer who cannot help human nature in the little 
things, who thinks his cause is so big that he is wasting 
his efforts to turn aside to lend a helping hand in the 
bypaths of life where help is needed ! 

It means, then, keeping the human heart, its sym- 
pathies, its tenderness, its feeling of brotherliness and 
sisterliness, keeping that heart alive, while the will holds 
strongly to the one grand purpose ahead. It were sad 
for the human race if its advance were to be achieved 
by the deadening of human sympathies and the sacrifice 
of tender love between one man and another.—Walter L. 
Sheldon. 


The Church of the Holy Angels. 


BY GEORGE M. HAMMELL. 


It is set upon a hill, this church of which I write, 
and faces the sunset. From the south it is approached 
by a long flight of wooden steps, which, during Holy 
Week, becomes to Roman Catholic pilgrims a Scala 
Santa (Holy Stairs). On the north, beyond the mon- 
astery of the Paulist fathers and the parish school, 
stretches a great park; and westward broad steps lead 
from the tangled streets that climb the slopes of the 
mount (‘‘Mount Adams,” after John Quincy Adams, 
who, on a day long ago, delivered an address in the 
city near by, on occasion of the founding of an observa- 
tory) to a little plaza, which commands a view of that 
river, named by the Indians ‘‘Ohio,’’—the beautiful. 

Wisely did he choose who fixed upon this crest as 
site for sanctuary; and nobly did they build who laid 
stone upon stone, until atop the spire was lifted the 
cross and upon gable front the sacred image of Ma- 
donna; and graciously did they dedicate who set the 
place apart in honor of the ‘‘holy angels.” For, if the 
groves were God’s first temples, the summits of moun- 
tains and hills are his last; and, if suffering and mother- 
hood are the noblest types of heroism and holy love, 
their finest symbols show in cross and the Christ Mother; 
and, if the life of soul attain any perfection, it must be 
in the unsefish ministry of those gracious beings whom 
we know as ‘‘the angels.” 

I have no theory of angel life, and it is not necessary 
to the finish of this study in religion that I offer one; 
but for many centuries, at least until the beginning of 
our era, children and other guileless souls believed that 
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certain spirits, winged and shining, flitted to and fro 
between the throne of the Eternal and the abodes of 
men. The Hebrew Scriptures abound in tales of their 
appearance; and one of the greatest of modern He- 
brews, certainly one of the most brilliantly gifted, once 
asserted his repudiation of Darwinism in the memora- 
ble credo,—‘‘I believe in the angels.”’ 

The builders of this little church that crowns the 
crest of the Ohio River hills also believed in ‘‘the angels,”’ 
and in the God whom they serve, and the mother and 
the Man to whom, according to legend, they ministered 
in joy. Their faith has survived the scepticism of the 
ages, and has acquired that high quality which, in art 
and literature, we call ‘‘classicism’’: it is at least ven- 
erable, if not logical, and, as John Henry Newman said, 
is superior to ridicule. Like the great cathedral builders 
of the Middle Age, they were glad to give their life’s 
earnings to the visible utterance of their most vital 
creeds; and so, if their place of worship cannot be pro- 
nounced to be of itself a monumental evidence of irre- 
fragable truth, it is at least an evidence of sincerity, 
and demands reverence. I will bare my head before 
this shrine, not merely because of ‘‘the angels,” but 
because of that aspiring human faith which, beyond 
the sordid horizons of the commonplace, discerns the 
sweet and sacred faces of holy ones, whose holiness, as 
Robert Collyer has shown in one of his beautiful ser- 
mons, lies in helpfulness; and, though I be constitution- 
ally inveterately sceptic of the formule which the church- 
builders recite so easily, I shall have no quarrel with 
those who gather impulse for nobler life in their dimly- 
apprehended phrases. 

The church-builders cannot demonstrate the presence 
of the angels; though to judge from the late John James 
Tissot’s illustrations, made after ten years’ sojourn in 
Palestine, one might infer that devout Catholic had 
actually seen the winged forms upon the ancient hills 
under the skies of the nineteenth century. Neither in 
the morning nor at noon nor under the stars may the 
sweep of their swift flight be heard upon the hill, nor 
the shining of their stainless vestments be seen. No 
gaze, however fervent and long, shall see in our time 
angels ascending and descending upon the Son of Man. 
But it is surely a noble thing to believe—or hope—that 
somewhere in the universe there are beings who realize 
the moral ideal, who either have never been soiled by 
violation of law, or have been whitened by self-con- 
quest in strife with temptation,—beings who beckon 
us onward from their heights of victory, conquering 
ones who have come out of conflict to endless peace. 

This was Swedenborg’s theory: angels, he said, are 
perfected men, not placid, immaculate spirits who have 
never known the agony of temptation and sin. And 
this thought, it seems to me, might commend itself 
to those who believe, as they say, in the ministry of 
Michael and all angels of God. For, if there be moral 
inspiration in believing that there live beings who have 
never sinned, there is even greater inspiration in be- 
lieving that our fellows have won their way to perfec- 
tion out of the tragic atmospheres that press so heavily 
upon us. However, as the mere translation of a trag- 
edy is not sufficient to give knowledge of nature, the 
operation of the passions, and the incidents of life, as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds says in his ‘‘Discourses,’”’ so the 
mere invocation of the angels cannot of itself make a 
saint of the man who ascends the stairs to the shrine 
Out of the stuff of his own life, by a 
ceaseless self-culture, he must build his sainthood, as 
the saints and the angels—and the Son of Man himself— 
have been perfected by suffering, and acquired eternal 
life by victory. 
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Such faith as this is not universally winsome, beau- 
tiful as it is to those who have eyes to see its charm. 
Not all who see, day by,day, the spire of Holy Angels’ 
Church believe in the ministry of the angels; not all 
who hear its ‘‘angelus” in the eventime offer prayer 
either to the Queen of the Angels or the God of all gods; 
and not all who see the electric aureole that shines at 
night around the head of Madonna have visions, either 
subjective or objective, of sacred presences minister- 
ing to those who shall be heirs of salvation. 

I know this because I have heard the speech of boys 
and men who live at the foot of the hill upon which the 
shrine of the angels stands. They curse and swear, and 
tell obscene stories: they drink to drunkenness, and 
revel in the lowest forms of sensual and sensuous life. 
And the pilots on the river boats, whose first sight of 
the city is that of the Holy Angels’ Church,—jutting 
out, like the citadel of Quebec,—have no more sacred 
thought of life because of it: for them the Church of the 
Holy Angels is as if it were not. 

But the Church of the Holy Angels is known afar, 
and in Holy Week pilgrims come thither for healing. 
Once in the past, after prayer to the Virgin mother, a 
devotee, it is said, was cured of a bitter ailment. The 
story of the miracle spread,—as such stories always 
spread,—the priests conspiring to propagate the tale 
of the wonder-work; and in due time the church be- 
came a church of pilgrimage. Thousands of Catholics, 
after the manner of those who ascend the Scala Santa 
in Rome, toilsomely climb the steps upon their knees, 
reciting the rosary as they ascend. On other days the 
steps are but a commonplace thoroughfare between 
the streets that skirt the base of the hill and the plaza 
upon the hilltop; but during Holy Week they acquire 
that sacredness which inheres in the human soul’s pas- 
sionate yearning for health of body—and for the bene- 
diction of the good God. It is a most pathetic specta- 
cle,—all the more pathetic when we remember that 
it is a protest against the whole trend of modern sci- 
ence, and a contradiction of that catholic truth which 
is at the foundation of a true conception of God and 
man and the normal relations that exist between them. 

Pathetic, ‘too, because not convincing; for, if it 
be conceded that prayers addressed to Madonna and 
the angels are answered, it remains for the petitioner, 
with his theory of the ultimate benevolence of God, 
to account for his apparent inferiority to the Virgin, 
the saints, and the angels, who accomplish results which 
do not comport with the divine purposes. The prob- 
lem of the miracle is shifted, not solved, or the miracle 
itself is placed upon a lower plane. 

Of course the spectacle of Holy Week creates a cer- 
tain degree of sensation in the vicinity of the Holy Angels’ 
Church. The daily journals describe it after the man- 
ner of men who are unfamiliar with the formule of the 
Church, and crowds of curious persons go up to wit- 
ness it; but, after all, it passes unnoted by the vast 
majority of folk, because it is felt not to be really super- 
natural, felt not to lie beyond the domain of knowable 
relations between cause and effect. If it were currently 
believed that God and the Queen of Heaven and the 
Saints and Holy Angels were performing genuine cures 
upon the Scala Santa, space could not be found large 
enough for the curious crowds that would throng to the 
splendid thaumaturgy. But even in a country where 
it is asserted by the orthodox that the fundamental 
doctrines of religion, the Christian religion, are taken 
for granted by the founders of government and framers 
of civil law, there prevails an opinion that the pilgrims 
who so trustfully appeal to the supernal powers for heal- 
ing are victims of illusion. And, strangely enough, 
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this opinion, while it sprifigs from the crassest kind of 
materialism and the most unreasonable phase of agnos- 
ticism, agrees with that idealism which calls itself ‘‘Chris- 
tian Science.’’ For the materialist holds that there is 
no God, and the Christian Scientist holds that, in real- 
ity, there is no disease. 

However, there is testimony which, upon the front 
of it, goes to prove, at least in the churches, if not in 
civil courts, that cures have been performed at the 
Church of the Holy Angels in answer to prayers offered 
to the Virgin, and testimony, equally cogent, to prove 
that cures have also been performed by ‘‘realizing the 
truth,” that in the thought of God there is no such thing 
as sickness, disease, deformity, or death. Between 
these extremes—which meet—somewhere lies that or- 
thodox compromise which, admitting the miracles of 
Jesus and the apostles, denies the possibility of .their 
reproduction in our time, but affirms that, in special 
cases, if God will, healing may be effected by exercise 
of faith,—a faith which is carefully defined as a ‘‘gift,” 
and not as a ‘‘grace.”’ 

If, then, an inquirer, free from influence of ecclesias- 
tical tradition, and resolved to examine miracle-phe- 
nomena in the spirit of science, were to approach the 
history of which the Church of the Holy Angels is the 
index and product, he would be led to attribute them 
to the operation of universal forces, operating accord- 
ing to natural law,—forces, which, if spiritual, are not 
supernatural, and, if those forces be divine, they flow out, 
not from a God remotely transcendent in the heavens, 
but from a God immanent, in whom and from whom 
every man lives, moves, and has his being, and to whom, 
at last, he returns in peace, the favored ones who enjoy 
any present benediction being the glad first-fruits of 
the final harvest. 

CINCINNATI, OHTO. 


Religious Journalism, 


Probably the Congregationalist, taken together with its 
corps of workers, lay and clerical, may be regarded as 
fairly representative of Congregationalism. At its re- 
cent celebration a statement was made concerning the 
mission of a religious journal such as it aims to be. ‘This 
included, of course, the aim of Christianity and the 
Congregational Church as understood by the editor 
and his staff. As a sign of the times, we give it place 
in our columns -— : 


Ten years ago the Congregationalist celebrated its 
eightieth birthday anniversary in a double number. 
Its distinguishing feature was a survey of the religious, 
political, educational, and social progress of the fourscore 
years of the paper’s life by eminent students of history. 
That seemed the appropriate way to celebrate such a 
birthday, as the nineteenth century was coming to its 
close. Another decade has brought us into the opening 
years of a new century, and we mark our ninetieth mile- 
stone with forecasts of what this century is to bring forth 
for which Christians are praying and working. Seven 
recognized prophets in five denominations speak in this 
number in words as divinely prophetic as those of the 
Old Testament. 

In the light of these utterances we seek to discover 
the mission of the religious journal in this new century. 
What shall it hold and proclaim, to what end shall it 
aim, what shall it expect to accomplish ? 

The future is in the past as the coming oak is in the 
acorn. We may not disown or dishonor the presence of 
God in his world as it has been recorded in human his- 
tory. The future is the evolution of the past. The 
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religious newspaper is, first of all, religious, and seeks 
to help men to realize the guiding presence of God in 
the movement of passing years toward the end appointed 
by his infinite wisdom. 

The most conspicuous sign of religious progress which 
we see is the growing, universal sense of God as in all 
living things, the personal, supreme intelligence bring- 
ing to pass his own purpose in his own time. ‘There is 
a voice of authority not limited to any past period of 
time nor confined to any one book. It is a living voice 
to living persons. Tradition alone cannot guarantee 
any dogma as truth. It must certify itself by a vital 
power which convinces the reason and sways the will. 
And truth, wherever it is recognized and whatever its 
apparent source, is orthodox, witnessing to the presence 
of God. 

Jesus Christ in the Gospels is the true revelation of 
God to men. But he is better known now than when 
the Gospels were written, is himself more fully appre- 
hended, and more clearly reveals the Father. Many 
things which he desired to say to his disciples, which 
they were not able to bear, have been revealed through 
the Spirit since then, and are now being revealed. It 
would be heresy to hold that his promise has been left 
unfulfilled, that his Church has not made progress in 
the knowledge of God beyond the records of the first 
Christian century. Her ideal Christ to-day is an ampler, 
nobler revelation of the Father than any known in the 
past, and the religious newspaper of this century is to 
record the larger vision of him. 

The Bible is the record of the experience with God of 
men who lived nearest to him in their own times. It is 
not a complete, infallible revelation of God, and it is 
not inerrant. It helps men to know God: it is not the 
final oracle which would set them free from the duty or 
deprive them of the power to know him more fully than 
he has yet been revealed. The Bible, as Dr. Gordon 
says, is the servant, not the Lord, of the conscience. 
Our task is so to use the Bible as more clearly to inter- 
pret the voice of the Holy Spirit now speaking to men. 

The Church is not the final authority over the human 
soul, nor is it made authoritative by appealing to the 
Bible; for its interpretations of the Bible have so widely 
differed that it has-divided into many branches, each 
claiming to speak correctly some portion of the Word 
of God wrongfully interpreted by other churches. The 
last century was a period of division into many denomi- 
nations. This century is to be an era of co-operation 
and union of churches. Anxiety about correct defini- 
tions of doctrine is yielding to anxiety to improve the 
present welfare of human beings, of humanity. The 
righteousness which exceeds the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees is the enthusiasm for living the life 
which Christ lived so as to allure and impel men in his 
name out from the dominion of sin which opposes his 
law of love and into Christ-filled lives. Therefore 
churches of different names are passing from toleration 
of one another into the fellowship which will make them 
more effectively the renewing force in human society. 
They are growing more democratic, placing responsibility 
for their administration on all their members as a royal 
priesthood. No denomination has a monopoly of the 
truth. No denomination is acceptable to God which 
refuses to share with others the truth it claims to have 
unless they will take its name and come under its sway. 
Discipleship is coming to be measured by the ability 
and willingness of disciples to work together as brethren 
under the inspiration of the call of one Master to save 
men and to redeem society by filling it with his spirit. 

The mission of religious journalism in this twentieth 
century is to discover and disclose the presence and 
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working of God in all the life of men to-day, believing 
that he is in all nations and has given them all some 
knowledge of himself. It is to help men to realize the 
ideal manifested in Jesus Christ the Son of God redeem- 
ing mankind by bringing them into likeness to himself. 
It is to interpret the Old Testament, the record of the 
experience of a nation peculiarly conscious of God, and 
the New Testament, the revelation through Christ and 
his apostles of the ideal society, the kingdom of God, 
so as to bring men to learn of him and to bring his dis- 
ciples into the fellowship of a conquering love for men 
that shall realize that ideal society. 

In brief, the mission of the religious newspaper, as it 
appears to us, is to lead the Christian Church, which has 
been a war-maker in past ages, to be the peace-make1 
for all the nations; to bring men of all classes and condi- 
tions to understand one another by bringing them into 
close and closer fellowship with the ideal man, Christ 
our Lord and Saviour, and to bring them to work together 
in the kingdom of heaven, the ideal society, for the 
moral and spiritual renewal of mankind. In this noble 
task the Congregationalist asks the co-operation of its 
friends and supporters that it may do its share worthily, 
overcoming all obstacles in a cheerful, prayerful, kindly 
temper, trusting in God and confident of his ultimate 
triumph over all the forces of evil. 


Wayside Altars, 


BY WILLIAM H. BARNHART. 


Not the least attractive of the inducements that en- 
ticed me from evangelical to liberal Christianity is the 
more enlightened and juster attitude toward woman in 
liberal churches. The one insurmountable obstacle to the 
success of the sex-equality movement is the candid teach- 
ing in evangelical churches that it is God’s will woman 
should be subject to man and subservient to him, because 
she is his inferior and was created for man’s comfort 
A Methodist preacher in Chicago stated a few 
months ago, in the course of a violent pulpit attack on 
women’s clubs, that woman’s highest glory is to be 
found in ministering to her husband, and that the woman 
who performs that duty loyally is entitled to more honor 
than are the angels, who are (evangelically) believed to 
minister to Almighty God! Male conceit in Chicago, it 
will be seen, is ‘‘tall,’’ like the stories, the smells, and the 
office buildings of the city by the lake. 

A few weeks ago I listened to a Presbyterian pulpit 
attack on women’s clubs. The preacher had great 
unction of spirit and much freedom of speech. He 
declared, half apologetically, half boastfully, that the 
necessity to condemn women’s clubs was upon him be- 
cause he felt he must preach the gospel. His attack on 
women’s clubs was fancifully based on Moses’ admoni- 
tion to the Israelites not to offer sacrifice upon the heathen 
wayside altars as they journeyed toward the land of 
Canaan. Woman must understand that wayside altars, 
alias women’s clubs, were seductive and pernicious, and 
that the woman who sacrificed upon them wasted her- 
self and in some manner lessened and lowered her woman- 
hood, which she would find to be a sad and dreadful 
thing when she came to her true sacrificial hour. Of 
course this is nothing less than the old, old demand of the 
priest for a narrow and ignorant womanhood in the home 
and the church, the original motive being to keep woman 
pliant, tractable, and credulous. It is certainly gratifying 
that the Unitarian pulpit has not a message for woman 
so bigoted and so ignorant as are heard from time to time 
in pulpits of every evangelical denomination. 
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Why should not woman sacrifice often upon some of 
the beautiful wayside altars of art, music, history, litera- 
ture, science, the drama, social pleasure? By doing so 
she becomes a richer, fuller woman for the ‘‘true sacrificial 
hour,’ whatever that may mean. Does she not enrich 
both the church and the home by the development of 
her mind and her tastes on wayside altars? Does not the 
philosophy of Christianity teach, definitely and beauti- 
fully, that she loses her life who hoards it, and that she 
saves hers who spends it? Will any thinking man deny 
that the woman who is broadly intelligent, knowing the 
world pretty thoroughly, is a safer mother than the woman 
who is simply domestic and religious? " 

I do not belittle the importance of woman’s domestic 
and religious instincts, but I realize that they saturate 
woman’s being and are safe forever. The church and 
the home will ever be the chosen altars upon which woman 
will sacrifice her truest self, and to chain her to them is 
not only a needless tyranny on the part of man and the 
Church, but is strangely short-sighted, something like 
closing all of the exits from a beehive. Whatever woman 
has gathered by the wayside she has taken, on a bee-line, 
straight to the home and the church. That is her in- 
herent nature. God so made her. 

LoGansport, INpD. 


The Sufficing Joy. 


How can this heaven of joy be won? I was looking at a 
great tree the other day, under a wintry sky. Its branches 
were bare, but they spread outward and upward, and were 
outlined against the glow of color in the west, where the 
sun had gone down. The roots were hidden under the soil, 
delving downward there in the ground, even as the 
branches soared upward into the light and air above. 
How vital seemed the relation of that tree to the great life 
of things! It clung to the earth and would soon be draw- 
ing the sap from secret springs of moisture: it lifted itself 
heavenward, and would soon be putting forth leaves and 
drawing in the surrounding air and storing up sunlight 
sent forth from an orb ninety millions of miles away. It 
seemed to me to relate itself thus to everything that is,— 
not only to material things, but to that mysterious some- 
thing which we call mind or spirit, and which in or 
through me was wondering there in presence of so glorious 
a piece of nature’s work. A tree of this noble sort 
impresses one with its sense of something rooted and 
grounded in the great life, and related to the whole. But 
the small tits and chaffinches which flitted among its 
branches, and the gnats which danced for an hour in the 
warmer air of a sheltered corner of the wood, were not 
less so, nor was I. And what this tree is, in its strength 
and fulness of sufficing life, unconsciously perhaps, I need 
to be consciously—that is all. 

If we muse on this fact, which science and philosophy 
offer to us for meditation; if we ponder this gospel of the 
universe, that there are no aliens or outcasts, but that all 
are one in the unity of the whole,—we may become pro- 
foundly conscious of its reality and significance, and that 
consciousness will deepen into a religious faith. And 
there will be times when we shall so feel it as to be abun- 
dantly satisfied, the surges of everlasting being will flow 
through us, the passion of life’s great purpose will pre- 
vail within us, and the peace of God will encompass and 
command the soul. Whatever personal wants or griefs 
may be holding their own upon us, they will not disturb 
or discontent us, then, any more than the winds and 
the frost which stripped my giant beech-tree and left it 
barren for a while could foil its inmost life, its happiness. 
For we shall know that, whatever happens to the part, 
it is well with the whole, and therefore also well with all 
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the parts, because they are one with it. We shall feel 
that we and all things belong to that which giveth life 
to all—to the great Fatherhood and Motherhood of the 
universe,—and we shall have no wish but that which 
breathes in the prayer of surrendered trust: ‘‘Father, 
not my will, but thine, be done.’’ We shall accept what 
is granted, and renounce what is denied: we shall be con- 
tent to live with the great laws, and obey them, as we 
learn what they mean and know what they demand. “I 
shall be satisfied when I awake’’—to this—W. J. Jupp. 


“The Law of the Spirit of Life.” 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


Two views have been held regarding the Scriptural 
records of the works of Jesus and his disciples in heal- 
ing the sick. Both views agree that there is but one 
God, and that material laws are the laws of God, veri- 
table decrees of the Almighty; but those who hold the 
same premises differ in their deductions and conclusions. 

One school argues that the signs and wonders stated to 
have been wrought by Jesus and his disciples were 
annulments of material law for the time being, per- 
mitted in order to attest the Divine Power: those of the 
other school are agreed that, if such works really oc- 
curred, they would have been the annulment of material 
law, and they have contended that such annulment 
is an impossibility. Therefore they have either denied 
the accounts themselves, or else have sought some 
plausible explanations thereof, wholly material, or, going 
to the other extreme, have taken the accounts in such 
a figurative and mystical sense that they have ceased 
to have any more direct application to human life than 
have the tales of Greek mythology or the fairy lore of 
the nursery. 

Certainly, granting the reality and divine sanction 
of material laws, those who hold to the immutability 
of such laws have the best of the argument. To suppose 
that Supreme Wisdom ordains certain laws as the ex- 
pression of that wisdom, and then finds that the most 
efficacious way of persuading men of the wisdom of God 
is for God, Supreme Wisdom, to annul his own laws from 
time to time, seems the weakest of makeshifts. What 
makes this even worse as an argument in favor of Supreme 
Goodness arises from the fact that, granting the tem- 
porary annulment of material laws and granting those 
laws real and God-given, the temporary annulment, 
by divine power, of God’s own laws, works for good. If 
the annulment of a law works for good, it is logical to 
infer that the enforcement of such a law works for evil. 
God assuredly is not the author of laws whose enforce- 
ment produces evil. Neither assuredly is God, Supreme 
Wisdom, at war with himself. 

The school that claims that God could and did, at 
one time, annul his own laws ought logically to admit 
that God can do likewise to-day, since the power of God 
is as eternal and immutable as himself; and, if God 
worked thus through men in the first Christian century, 
he can work in like manner in the twentieth. 

It has been said that such power was given only for 
a limited period, and in order that by such signs Christi- 
anity should be established. Is Christianity to-day 
such a ruling power in the hearts of men—so fully ac- 
cepted, so implicitly followed—that no further estab- 
lishment is necessary? If so, why the missionary efforts 
and the ever-recurring revivals? 

Briefly then, one view is that material laws are real 
and God-appointed, therefore the expression of Supreme 
Wisdom, but that God, Supreme Wisdom, annuls laws 
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that express his own nature, in order that Christianity 
may be established at a certain period, yet does not 
permit the annulment of such laws at another period, 
even though all Christians feel that much remains to 
be done in the way of establishing Christianity; also, 
that the annulment of God-given laws results in good : 
Leo oy the enforcement of such laws results in 
evi 

The other view agrees that material laws are real and 
God-appointed. Since they are the laws of Gd, they 
are the laws of Supreme Wisdom, and, since Supreme 
Wisdom remains eternally changeless, t’e laws of Su- 
preme Wisdom, God, are immutable. ‘The law of God 
being eternally perfect, it is changeless, since no change 
can improve perfection, and God and all that he does 
is perfect. Therefore this school is bound to reject 
all annulment of material laws, and to regard all accounts 
of such annulment as fables if it would be logical. 

Starting from the same premises,—that God is the 
only law-giver, and that material laws are God-given and 
real,—the first argument is hopelessly illogical, while the 
second argument is flawless. 

While the second position is logically unimpeachable 
as a deduction from the premises, one cannot say that 
this position is satisfactory. This world, as we see it, 
is not ‘‘the best of all possible worlds,’ Dr. Pangloss to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. It is a poor consolation 
to a father whose son has fallen in a yellow fever epidemic 
to be told that the law of contagion is God-appointed,— 
as it assuredly is if the laws of matter are the laws of 
God. When a horror like that of the Iroquois Theatre 
fire shocks the community, it is small comfort to bereaved 
parents and friends to be assured that it was a visitation 
of God, and that theatres must have better fire-escapes. 

This appeal to the material world as evidence of a 
God of love has in it the fallacy of a thoughtless sen- 
timentalism. Neither to-day, any more than in the day 
of Elijah, is the Lord, the Eternal One, to be found 
in earthquake, fire, or in whirlwind. He is found, now 
as then, in the still, small voice. 

However carefully one may hold in abeyance all ac- 
counts of the healing work of Jesus, involving his resur- 
rection and culminating in his ascension, and preach 
Jesus merely as the greatest of ethical teachers, it is 
plain that any religiously inclined person must shrink 
from assuming a position, however logical in its deductions 
from its own premises, that offers no evidence of immor- 
tality, since it looks wholly to material law as being the 
only proven, known, immutable and _ indestructible 
law of God,—a law which, as all experience of its work- 
ings declares, ultimates in death. 

The mortal need of some deliverance from evil is so 
strenuous and insistent, the demand for some answer to 
the questions of the human heart is so clamorous, that 
even one who holds to the stability of material law is 
likely to admit, in a round about way, that there may 
be certain conjectural possibilities. This is scarcely 
the trumpet-call of conviction, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that those who hear it fail to make ready for the 
battle. 

We have on one side an argument which is hopelessly 
illogical in its deductions, and on the other an argument 
that is logical in its deductions, but so hopeless in its 
conclusion that it cannot be made generally acceptable 
save. by the admission of an illogical ‘‘perhaps.’’ Were 
either of these the position of that Christianity that 
swept like fire, levelling all barriers, in the first century? 
Might it not be well to consider whether the error is not 
in the premises? 

If the laws of God cannot stand, he is not the Supreme 
Law-giver. If his standard varies, then nothing is im- 
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mutable. We cannot know him. He is, at best, the 
Great Unknowable. If any other power exists than 
his, then there are other veritable gods. We may as 
well acknowledge the Olympians or the swarming mill- 
ions of Hindu deities. Assuming, however, that God 
is the sole law-giver, and that, while the laws of God 
are forever immutable, the so-called material laws are 
no laws of Ged, therefore no laws at all, therefore un- 
real—a mortal misapprehension of the immutable, 
spiritual law of God,—we do not have to take the im- 
possible position that Supreme Wisdom annuls its own 
decrees, and that such annulment results in good; nor, 
on the other hand, that decrees involving consequences 
which all men deplore, and which ultimate in death, 
are the immutable decrees of Infinite Love. 

We can take and hold the position that God is the 
Supreme Law-giver, that his laws are immutable, and 
that their immutability is clearly revealed in the works 
of Jesus and his disciples,—works which proved the un- 
reality of all those so-called laws which result in sin and 
misery, by bringing to light the immutable law of God 
which destroys sin and misery,—‘‘the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus,’’ which makes free ‘‘from the law 
of sin and of death.” 

SALEM, Mass. 


Fear. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


Fear is a thing that will flourish without frequent re- 
setting. Nothing else is quite so securely rooted ex- 
cept daring. Daring is stronger. Life is to climb and 
rejoice in spite of fear and trembling. A due amount 
of fear is inseparable from daring, an undue amount— 
well, ‘‘woe unto him by whom the offence cometh!” I 
fear that is too strong language for the occasion; but 
I have always needed all the courage I could muster, 
and detested any sort of a scarecrow. 

My present grievance is this: ‘‘We know that death is 
a positive force, one of the most real and possessive. 
It is in the background of our minds, like some savage 
beast that prowls about and may spring at any time,” 
found in a Register editorial, June 15, 1905, accidentally 
brought to hand. 

Think of anything so dreadful carefully saved in a 
Register, and every now and then turning up to be re- 
read! Fear does not need coddling, and better things 
can be said of death. 

‘“A savage beast that prowls about” is not a natural 
thought of death. It is rather that for ages we have been 
taught to think of death as an enemy. ‘‘The last enemy 
to be destroyed is death.’’ Paul was not wholly Chris- 
tianized when he wrote that. To destroy one’s enemies 
is not Christ-like. Paul groups death with other enemies. 
And enemies are not natural things: death is a natural 
thing. 

If life’s one glorious moment is anything to be thank- 
ful for, we owe death thanks. There would not be room 
on the earth for the life of to-day if death had not cleared 
the way for it. Shall we make way for others grudg- 
ingly, timorously? ‘‘O ye of little faith!”’ 

Is life better than death? Who knows? The love 
of life is universal, but this strong evidence is not proof 
that it is better than death. 

It would be quite as reasonable to speak of sleep as 
a prowling beast. It is a positive force, one of the most 
real and possessive. There is not an hour of any day 
but millions of earth’s inhabitants are prostrated by it. 
But sleep is something that we can see beyond, so we 
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consent that it is good. We are pretty sure to take a 
different attitude toward that which cannot be measured 
with our measures. 

The innocent child, the pitying. woman, the strong 
man, cannot live except at the cost of death. The young 
cock crows exultantly at the dawn of the new day, 
and at dinner has become ‘‘food.” But the worm was 
eaten by the cock, and the rose by the worm. Even 
the rose must gather from right and left that it may live, 
overshadowing and robbing weaker roots. It is life 
that preys upon life. 

And yet, if Nature’s evidence may be taken as trust- 
worthy, all God’s proceeding is from good to better. 
The work assigned to everything, from the atom to the 
finest soul, is uplifting. ‘“Upward!’’ has been God’s 
(and Nature’s) unchanging direction, and ‘‘Better!” 
his unceasing command. Unless this leading deceives, 
death must be better than life. 

Year after year spring promises, summer works, au- 
tumn bestows, and winter is for rest and rejoicing, not 
despair and forgetting. And yet we do not learn. 

We know that the glory of summer is safe in winter’s 
keeping. No mortal would have dared to give summer 
such a keeper. God dared. And he has placed life 
and death hand in hand. They are friends. Otherwise 
death would have undone all that life has done. It has 
not. Life has steadily acquired. It is fuller and finer 
to-day than ever before. Life and death are yoke- 
fellows. Their aimis the same. With death hand in hand 
with life, all is well. Though the worm may eat the bud 
and the cock the worm, yet all as well. 

Eternity has markings which we call life and death, 
as day is marked with sunrise and sunset; but there can 
be no break in the ‘‘eternal now.” There can be no 
such things as emptiness and uselessness anywhere in 
God’s creation, no more in death than in life. 

When a man would make wheels and belts, levers 
and springs work his will, he knows that nothing short of 
exactness will do. He must know what he is about. The 
conditions are inexorable. He studies weight and meas- 
ure, circle and square, and in the end balances purpose 
with power. Must one think of God as shorter-sighted 
and: less exact ? 

Admitting ‘‘an eternal energy that makes for righteous- 
ness,” one admits the Intelligence that we worship as 
God; for only intelligence can really make for anything. 
A river might be said to make for the ocean, but it can 
be turned aside for irrigating purposes. The irrigator is 
mightier than the river. Mere downhill making-for at its 
mightiest could not serverighteousness. It could not stead- 
ily uplift a world. The world has been steadily uplifted. 

It is admittedly possible that this intelligent energy 
(I love to call it Our Father) when it designs and peoples 
a world, knows what it is about down to smallest par- 
ticulars. The daily doing of death is not a small par- 
ticular, it is a very large one. It could not have been 
overlooked. Death is serving God, and serving him 
righteously. 

‘“‘There is no nothing out of which to make anything,” 
says George MacDonald. ‘‘God is all in all, and he 
made us out of himself.’’ Rather, he is making us out 
of himself. Only the Beginningless could have thought 
of beginnings—and dared to use them. The least be- 
ginning of a soul feels its greatness and dares, if dully, 
still resistlessly. It fears—and dares. 

““Men do not believe in immortality because it has 
been proved,” said Dr. Martineau; ‘‘but they are forever 
trying to prove it because they cannot help believing it.” 
We cannot help believing it because we are being made 
out of the Artificer himself, power of his power, soul of 
his soul. 
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The saddest thing to be seen from ‘‘the sunny side”’ 
is that, having an inalienable right to be godlike, we are 
yet such weak beginnings. We cannot turn over a leaf 
without finding some new truth, but we shrink from 
turning over leaves. We say of death that it has claimed 
its victim, as if the one taken had suffered a grievous 
wrong. Wedo not speak so of one who comes to life. 
Yet, if ‘‘victim” is ever a fit word, speaking of anything 
in God’s plan, it is life that claims its victims, and as 
ravenously as a savage beast. What else is the child 
born into a degraded and degrading family? 

Life would be a frightful failure if it had no higher aims 
than ease and safety,—human aims. Set to accomplish 
a divine purpose, it will not fail.. We can joyfully trust 
it, though it leads to death. We trust with fear and 
trembling. We consign joyfulness to the background 
of our minds, choosing heaviness. Why should we for- 
ever contend? Why should life press hard questions 
upon us when we are at ease? Why should it prod us 
awake when we would sleep, and push us forward when 
we go unwillingly? Death will answer these questions. 

Youth is good and lovely; but no sane, middle-aged 
man or woman would give up his or her greater expe- 
rience to return to it. ‘‘If I had life to live over,” one 
may say, looking backward; but he always adds, ‘“‘know- 
ing what I now know.’ That cannot be. Youth and 
experience shall not abide together. No one wishes 
to go back and be a fool again. We are forced to ack- 
nowledge that middle-aged wisdom is more desirable 
than youthful inexperience. It is better. So far every 
day of life has been advance. 

And what is the testimony of old age? Facing sun- 
set, the shadows are all at our back. Autumn is the most 
delightful part of a well-spent year. And many a man and 
woman finds old age to be the happiest part of life. I 
believe that all do who have lived rightly,—that is, 
bravely and believingly,—hand to the burden and foot 
upon the ladder. A life pitted against ‘‘an infinite 
energy that makes for righteousness” must be contin- 
ually tossed and forever uncertain. It must believe 
brokenly and ignorantly until it turns. But, hand in 
hand with this energy,—every one’s privilege,—every 
day of life is advance. More and more we love and 
honor life. We cannot murder or suicide or kill for 
‘‘sport.” I do not see how one could wantonly break 
a flower; for this energy must have at heart that there 
shall be nothing but kindness, that everything may in 
some way serve,—that is, almighty kindness. A weed 
uprooted that corn may grow has had a divine oppor- 
tunity. It has been given the germ-lesson in unselfish- 
ness, and the germ-lesson is as honorable as any. But 
the weed does not give itself. Jesus of Nazareth gave him- 
self. The weed may fear,—the sensitive-plant seems to, 
—it certainly dares. That is the beginning, the first 
lesson. But there is a long way between daring for one’s 
own sake and giving one’s self for others. When we 
have learned to give ourselves, we have learned all that 
earth can teach us. 

Old age has climbed higher than middle age, and can 
see over its head. Looking backward unflinchingly at 
facts,—standing out as if written ‘‘by the finger of God,” 
—old age can see that life has been a steady upward 
leading. If death is not better than life, then this long, 
intimate leading promises falsely, and God is not true. 
Ask any least thing in the universe if God is not true. 

I go down to the river bank and find the river there, 
but the water I see to-day was not there yesterday and 
will not be to-morrow. Boats have come and gone, 
straws have floated past; but there is the river. That 
its water has been mist and cloud and rain, and will yet 
be gulf and ocean, widening out beyond our seeing, all 
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that has nothing to do with the river. The 
drop is another thing. 

As the drop coming and going is related to the river, 
so am I related to that which we call life. I do not be- 
long to it. For a while I am to help carry its burdens 
and float its straws, then I pass beyond it. That I am 
“mortal” means no more to me than ‘‘river” means to 
the drop. 

Mortal selfishness is banked with fear; but, when we 
reach the point where self is forgotten in the wish to ‘‘do 
the will of Him that sent me,” fear falls away. We 
have reached the open where no prowling beast can hide. 

St. JoszPH, Mo. 


That stays. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


From ‘“‘ Woodnotes.” 


The timid it concerns to ask their way, 

And fear what foe in caves and swamps can stray, 

To make no step until the event is known, 

And ills to come as evils past bemoan. 

Not so the wise; no coward watch he keeps 

To spy what danger on his pathway creeps; 

Go where he will, the wise man is at home, 

His hearth the earth,—his hall the azure dome; 

Where his clear spirit leads him, there’s his road 

By God’s own light illumined and foreshowed. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Old-age Pensions, 


I am writing these lines far away from Boston. But 
“‘the heart untravelled still returns to home.’ And I 
see with great satisfaction that our friend Mr. Brigham 
is pushing the movement for Old-age Pensions in the 
General Court of Massachusetts. 

Here is an enterprise which simplifies public work 
materially, and which is as certain to be successful event- 
ually as it is certain that the sun will rise to-morrow 
morning. Queerly enough the State of Massachusetts, 
which likes to point the way in such administration as 
cares in a democratic fashion for all sorts and conditions 
of men, is here behind the feudal empires of Europe, is 
behind the French republic. In England, alas! as the 


London Speaker says: ‘‘The money that would have 


abolished our workhouses has been spent in turning 
the Transvaal from a Boer Republic into a Chinese com- 
pound. But, with the incoming of a Liberal admin- 
istration, both the Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer have expressed their cordial sympathy 
with Old-age Pensions.” 

Fortunately or unfortunately in Massachusetts every 
tub stands on its own bottom, and so every local board 
of overseers runs its one machine. But, if, by any 
miracle of imperialism or centralization, the twenty 
gentlemen could be got into the same room who man- 
age the largest of our magnificent town charities for the 
relief of these poor people who, in our fine phrase, ‘‘be- 
long” to the town, they would prepare such a memorial 
on the subject as would convince the legislature and 
would pass Mr. Brigham’s bill before a week was over. 

That is to say, the poorhouses of the State of Massa- 
chusetts are taking care as they can of these old men 
whose only fault is that they are seventy years old. 
Modern civilization has no place for these men. They 
cannot run with the machine, Nineteen out of twenty 
of such men are never heard of by overseers of the poor 
or any other administrators of charity. I am one of them, 
and I have always got along without going to Mr. Pettee 
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for a Pemberton Pension. But there are others less 
fortunate than I am, yet these others began fifty years 
ago to pay two dollars a year to the State of Massachu- 
setts. In fifty years since they have continued this 
payment. If anybody has arithmetic enough and will 
compound the interest on these payments, he can see 
how large a sum these old gentlemen have paid to the 
State. If he is not tired of his work, he can then see 
how many other such payments have been made by men 
who have fallen by the way, or are, perhaps, the gov- 
ernors or senators of distant principalities. 

Now there is no reason why these old septuagenarians 
should be living in poorhouses. Pass Mr. Brigham’s 
bill, let each of them receive a hundred dollars a year 
from the treasurer of his town, and see how soon Amin- 
adab or Bathsheba or Colin or Dorothy will remember 
the old gentleman and will offer him a home. Then see 
how soon he will be taking care of the children, feeding 
the chickens, raking out the garden, and find himself 
a useful member of the community again. And see how 
soon the overseers of the poor will report to the select- 
men and then to the town meeting that there is no need 
of keeping up the town farm, that there is no longer any 
use for the town farm. It is hardly worth while to keep 
up a town farm for summer boarders. : 

All this, as I say, would be achieved in a week if we 
could get the chiefs of the twenty largest poorhouses 
in Massachusetts to tell us what they would like in the 
business of Old-age Pensions. 

The discussions in the French Chamber just now are 
full of interest. They are bold enough to propose that 
the pensions should start at the age of sixty years. All 
that Mr. Brigham’s bill proposes is to begin at seventy 
years. The minimum pension on the French scheme 
is about seventy-five dollars a year. And their scheme 
proposes that to earn this pension the workingman shall 
contribute 2 per cent. of his wages, the employer an 
equal amount, and the State a less; for in France they 
have no poll-tax as we have. In our case each of the 
septuagenarians has already paid his scot, as I have said 
above. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 

Life is so wondrous a gift that we are bound to trust 
its Giver even when we cannot understand His dealings 
with us—H. W. Crosskey. 

ed 


Scarcely need the child know that he has a soul: it 
is ours to take care that, when at length he finds it, it 
shall be a noble and august discovery.—James Mar- 


tineau. 
ws 


Blessed are they that enter far into things internal, 
and endeavor to prepare themselves more and more, by 
daily exercises, for the receiving of heavenly secrets. 
Blessed are they who are glad to have time to spare for 
God, and shake off all worldly impediments.—The Im- 
tation of Christ. 

Sd 


We have a great deal more kindness than is ever spoken. 
In spite of all the selfishness that chills the world like east 
winds, the whole human family is bathed with an element 
of love like a fine ether. How many persons we meet in 
houses, whom we scarcely speak to, whom yet we honor, 
and who honor us! How many we see in the street, or 
sit with in church, whom, though silently, we warmly 
rejoice to be with! The heart knoweth—Emerson. 
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THe Work oF PreacuInG. A Book for 
the Class-room and Study. By Arthur S. 
Hoyt, D.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company.—After the lectures of Henry 
Ward Beecher, Phillips Brooks, and Lyman 
Abbott, it would seem that there was no 
very loud call for another work on the sub- 
ject of Preaching; but Dr. Hoyt’s field is 
rather more circumscribed than that of these 
noted lecturers, and, on the whole, he fills 
it admirably, and has much to say that, 
coming out of a rich experience, is well 
worth while. It is more distinctly than 
the other volumes a text-book in homiletics, 
Beginning with the statement that “it 
seems to be a hard time for the preacher,” 
though, paradoxically, ‘‘there has never 
been a better time’ for him. Dr. Hoyt 
lays down precepts, so far as they can be 
given at all, for the preparation for preach- 
ing, the writing of the sermon,—its intro- 
duction, development, and conclusion, its 
arguments and illustrations, speaking with 
and without manuscript, etc. All these 
matters are details that, more or less, can 
be mastered. Beyond this, of course, the 
spirit bloweth where it listeth. ‘What is 
power in the pulpit, and how can we 
get it?” asked a feeble brother, who 
would surely never know what it was in 
his own person. ‘‘Alas,’’ sings Emerson, 
“that one is born to blight!” and of another, 
his opposite, “Surely he carries a talisman 
under his tongue,’ and charms and draws 
us, before he has spoken a word, by the 
power of his invisible personality. But, 
assuredly, these things must not be uttered 
too freely, lest our worthy young man be 
discouraged. And, in truth, there is an 
art in preaching, and its rules and precepts 
are skilfully presented in this volume, with 
many a good and telling thrust. A minis- 
ter should be a good deal more than a mere 
student of theology. ‘More than any other 
of the so-called learned professions, the 
minister needs the preparation of general 
culture. He must be a reader of some of 
the world’s best books.’ And he must 
know men. Dr. Hoyt quotes Beecher ap- 
provingly: “A man may know the Bible 
from Genesis to Revelation, he may know 
every theological treatise from the day of 
Augustine to the day of Dr. Taylor, and, if 
he does not understand human nature, he 
is not fit to preach.” As to sermon-mak- 
ing, beware of texts that may have a too 
personal bearing, as the following: ‘‘Be- 
ware of Dogs,” on the funeral of a child 
bitten by a dog; “Help, Lord! for the godly 
man ceaseth,” after the unsuccessful work 
of an evangelist; “Here am I,’’ a first ser- 
mon in a parish. Nor should the text be 
strained too hard to evolve some fantastic 
meaning. We remember an old clergyman, 
who used to say, most kindly indeed, but 
with an alarming honesty to the young 
minister who had just delivered what he 
evidently regarded as a very ‘‘great effort,”’— 
as indeed it was!—‘‘A good sermon, very 
good indeed! But you know that the text 
you took means nothing of the sort. An 
excellent discourse—quite over the heads 
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of your congregation!” A sermon should 
have order and plan, but not the petty di- 
visions thus satirized by John B. Gough: 
“My friends, my text this morning is ‘The 
Little Bumble-bee.’ I propose to treat it 
in the following manner: 1. It is a bee; 
2. It is a bumble-bee; 3. It is a lttle bumble- 
bee.” Illustrations should be used when 
they are really appropriate, natural, and 
are not evidently lugged in, and not drawn 
too much from one’s favorite study, as those 
of the Scotch preacher, of which a hearer 
exclaimed, “I canna bide his spiders.’ 
Shall a sermon be written or extemporane- 
ous? That depends! Dr. Bellows—than 
whom no preacher was ever more ready or 
brilliant in extemporaneous speech, so that 
sometimes at our festivals and conferences 
he spoke as if the heavens were opened 
above him, and power came right down 
upon him—once told the writer of this 
notice that he never trusted himself to 
deliver a sermon without a manuscript, 
but always wrote it out, that it might con- 
tain his most carefully expressed thought. 
(It was Dr. Bellows who once answered a 
Quaker who had invited him to speak on 
some occasion, “if the spirit moved him,” 
“Tt will: I have made arrangements that 
it shall!’) There is, of course, a special 
power in the speech which seems to come 
fresh from the heart; but after all there is 
much to be said for the more deliberate 
message. We have no less authority than 
that of Paul for preferring ten words spoken 
with the understanding than ten thousand 
words without it. 


MAN AND THE INCARNATION. By Saim- 
uel J. Andrews. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. pp. xxvi, 309.—It is impos- 
sible to criticise Dr. Andrews’ book, for we 
are denied the right to examine its prem- 
ises or the validity of its conclusions. The 
sources of knowledge for the author are the 
creeds of the Church. What the creeds imply 
as to the being and office of the incarnate 
second person of the Trinity is here expli- 
cated by Scripture texts, in order to show 
man’s place in the universe as determined 
by his relations to the incarnate Son. It 
is probably impossible for a reader with a 
scientific mind and historical discrimina- 
tion to gain any sense of reality in the au- 
thor’s world of phantom ideas. All the 
work done by generations in the history of 
theology is unknown or ignored, and this 
scholastic construction is arid and unreal. 
It is difficult to imagine where among people 
of enough power of attention to read the 
book a sympathetic audience for such lit- 
erature can be found. The author’s con- 
cluding chapter laments the decline of be- 
lief in angels and evil spirits and Satan, 
the spread of pantheism and the division 
of Christianity into sects. All this means 
that the sin of man has reached its climax, 
and that antichrist is at hand. 


WHatT IS RELIGION, AND OTHER STUDENT 
QueEstions. By Henry §S. Pritchett. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Miffin & 
Co. $1.—This book contains a few simple, 
unpretentious talks to young men on the 
subject of religion, from the point of view 
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of science and the president of a techno- 
logical institution. Considered as such, they 
are remarkable productions. Taking re- 
ligion at the point where Herbert Spencer 
leaves it, Dr. Pritchett makes the inevitable 
application of the declaration that there 
is an infinite and eternal energy from which 
all things proceed, which reveals itself in 
the conscious life of man. Starting from 
this fact, accepted by sceptics and believers 
alike, he lays down a few simple rules for 
the development of this consciousness of 
an infinite and eternal energy, in the moral 
and spiritual life of a man. While he does 
not go into details or apply the principle 
to thecreeds and churches by way of criti- 
cism, he reveals the broad ground of religious 
faith, and shows how religion may be part 
of the conscious life of every man, whether 
he be a church member or not, whether 
he can accept the creeds of Christianity 
or not. It is wise and helpful talk, worthy 
of a wide circulation among all students 
and other men. 


A Book oF Psatms. By Owen R. Wash- 
burn. New York: Henry J. Van Haagen. 
$1.—It is a bold man who will deliberately 
sit down to write “Psalms,” with the sim- 
ple dignity and the incomparable greatness 
of the original in his mind. But it is not 
specially difficult to imitate their outward 
form, and there are always persons who 
love paraphrases, as we remember a clergy- 
man, who said he never quoted things ex- 
actly, but, as it were, watered them with 
a dash of semi-originality, as people really 
preferred such mild ‘‘arrangements in black 
and white.’ These Psalms lack dignity; 
but undoubtedly they offer respectable 
sentiments with the kind of fervor that 
loves to tell drama, and feels itself inspired 
when it is merely rhapsodical. For exam- 
ple: ‘““Then was my soul carried before the 
throne of God in a vision, while the sun 
was yet afar off in the breaking of the day. 
Upon the throne was glory unspeakable, 
and I bowed my head and waited for the 
word of the Lord.’’ There is, perhaps, no 
great harm in this; but, if we are to have 
materialistic representations of heaven, we 
prefer the Apocalypse. 


THE PoRTREEVE. By Eden Phillpotts 


New_York: The Macmillan Company. 
EASTER SERMONS 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Many Mansions in God’s House, 

Homes in Heaven and on Earth. 

The Old and New View of the Hereafter. 

Souls already Risen with Christ. 

Communities Above. 

The Resurrection of Jesus. 

What God Gives, He Gives Forever. 
For individuals, or in quantity, for Post-office Missions. 
ALL SENT FREE. Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, g1 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Japan and the Japanese 
Lectures and Picture Calks 


Send for Circular and Special Terms for 
Churches, Alliances, and Church Clubs, to 


REV. CLAY MacCAULEY 
120 Boylston St, Boston 
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$1.50.—This is a tragedy of Dartmoor, of 
which the principal theme is the hate of a 
woman, neglected after a wooing had begun, 
because an older love awoke and beckoned. 
The Portreeve is aman in whom are dominant, 
as motives of action, love, religion, and per- 
sonal ambition. About him are grouped 
men and women, typical products of the 
moorland country, and yet touched by the 
ideas which are abroad in the land concern- 
ing politics, religion, and industrial affairs. 
These things are often discussed with shrewd 
wit and humor. The story is one of many 
attractive human aspects, as frank and free 
spoken as our author’s stories are, but more 
coherent and symmetrical than his work usu- 
ally is. The story ought not to be spoiled 
by any synopsis. Every chapter will be 
found interesting and, by incident and 
analysis of character, will lead on to the 
tragic conclusion. To the present writer this 
seems to be the best work of the author that 
has come under his eye. 


Miscellaneous. 


Twenty Piano Transcriptions by Franz 
Liszt, selected for the Musicians Library 
Series by August Spanuth, and prefaced with 
a biographical and critical introduction from 
his pen, include some of Liszt’s most brilliant 
and characteristic work. All sorts of tran- 
scriptions are here,—free improvisations on 
waltz themes by Schubert, opera fantasias, 
musical paraphrases, and transcriptions of 
Schubert and Mendelssohn songs. From 
Wagner music are taken the ‘‘Spinning 
Song,” the “Evening Star” song from 
‘“‘Tannhaeuser,” and the ‘‘ Bridal March” from 
“Lohengrin.” This will undoubtedly prove 
one of the most popular volumes of a pop- 
ular series ($2.50 cloth, $1.50 paper). 


The third number in notable series of 
Minot J. Savage’s sermons, to which W. B, 
Perkins of New York is giving most attrac- 
tive setting, is on Immortality: Some Reasons 
for Belief, and ought to have a large sale at 
this season of the year. It is bound in green 
ooze leather, the color of spring and hope; 
and the illustrations, besides the frontispiece, 
which gives a picture of Mr. Savage himself, 
are from Murillo’s Madonna of Seville, now 
in the Louyre, Hoffman’s ‘‘Christ knocking 
at the Door,”’ and a picture of Gladstone. 
The sermon, however, is still the main thing, 
and its direct thought and clear statement 
will help many in their consideration of the 
great subject. Other volumes in this series 
of notable addresses by Dr. Savage will be an- 
nounced, Each copy is in a strong Manila 
glove-shaped envelope with gummed flap, 
ready for mailing. Price per copy, postpaid, 
50 cents, net. W.B Perkins, 222 West 23d 
Street, New York. 


Among the books of religious import 
published recently by Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. is a series of essays by Amory H. 
Bradford, entitled The Inward Light. The 
teaching of the book is condensed into three 
statements: there is in every man sufficient 
light to disclose all the truth needed for 
the purposes of life; that light is from God 
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who dwells in humanity, and therefore the 
seat of authority is within the soul itself; 
that light is continuous, unfailing, . trust- 
worthy, and it will lead into all truth. The 
value of these principles is clearly seen as 
they are applied by Dr. Bradford to practi- 
cal questions. The Bible has seemed to 
lose its power, not because it has been 
thoroughly studied, but because it has been 
neglected; creeds have been essential in our 
fallible thinking, but they have never im- 
prisoned the spirit, and the continuous 
leadership of the spirit has brought fre- 
quent changes in them. Another book by 
the same publishers is a new unfolding of 
the Twenty-third Psalm by Oliver Huckel, 
sent out with the name, The Melody of 
God's Love. ‘The first melody is that of the 
green pastures, the second that of the valley 
of the shadow, and the third rises into the 
triumphal heights of the thought expressed 
by the words, ‘In the house of the Lord 
forever.” 


The Magazines. 


Luther Burbank, ‘‘the wizard of horticul- 
ture,” has never yet said anything about him- 
self or his work in print, although a great deal 
has been written about him. But he has at 
last consented to write for the Youth’s Com- 
panion an article, to appear in the March 
22d issue, on ‘‘How Plants are Trained to 
Work for Man.” Mr. Burbank’s achieve- 
ments have caused much discussion, and what 
he has to say, therefore, is likely to be read 
with keen interest by every one interested 
in horticulture. Another important con- 
tribution announced for one of the March 
issues of the Companion is Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s article on‘‘ Our Foreign 
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Policy.” These features will be supple- 
mented by other articles of importance and 
nearly thirty complete stories. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
EASTER CHOIR MUSIC. 
Christ our Passover. By Albert Woeltge. 16 cents. 
Come, see the Place where Jesus lay. By Eduardo 


Marzo. 12 cents. 

Break forth into Joy. By H. Clough-Leighter. 16 cents. 

Inthe End of the Sabbath. By Will C. Macfarlane. 16 
cents. 

Come, sing we Loud Hosannas. By William R. Spence. 
12 cents, 

The Day of Resurrection. By George B. Nevin. 8 cents. 

Lift your Glad Voices. By Frank H. Brackett. 12 cents. 

Triumphant Bells By H. Clough-Leighter. 10 cents. 

Easter Chimes. By W.H.Neidlinger. 10 cents. 

Christ the Lordis Risen to-day. By H.Clough-Leighter, 
ro cents, 

Hark! Ten Thousand Voices sounding. By H. Clough- 
Leighter. 10 cents. 

Christ is Risen from the Dead. By E. E. Sydenham. 5 
cents. 

Welcome, Happy Morning. By W. H. Neidlinger. 12 
cents. 

Rejoice, the Lord is King. By J. H. Storer. 

Ring out, ye Bells. 
cents. 


8 cents. 
By Charles Fonteyn Manney. 10 


VOCAL, 


ree a a Father. By Charles Coes Chase. 50 cents. 

In Thee, O Lord, do I put my Trust. By Adolf Frey. 
50 cents, 

Tristram and Iseult. By Adolph H. Foerster. 

Gifts. By Roy Lamont Smith. 60 cents. 

Sparkin’ by de Gate. By Charles Fonteyn Manney, 50 
cents. 


75 cents, 


INSTRUMENTAL, 


Valse des Pirouettes. By W. Aletter. 
Pomponette. By W. Aletter. 60 cents. 
Forever! By W. Aletter. 50 cents. 
Reverie. By Richard Strauss. 30 cents. 

La Sorella. By C. H. Borel-Clerc. 50 cents. 
Clematis. By John Francis Gelder. 60 cents. 
Coquetuela Ry Joaquin Larregla. so cents. 
Caprice Bohémien. By Olivier Lebierre. 75 cents. 
Dancing the Schottische. By Paul Wachs. 60. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Boat Song. By Samuel S. Aronson. 


60 cents. 


50 cents. 
VOCAL. 
The Magdalene (Easter). By }George W. Warren. 6 


cents. 
At the Sepulchre. By Harvey B. Gaul. 
OCTAVO EASTER MUSIC. 


5 cents, 


The Palms, By J. Faure. 16 cents. 
The Death itis the Breezy Night. By Jaques Mendelsohn. 
ro cents. 


Even Song. By W.C. Burnap. 6 cents. 

Nearer, my God, to Thee. (Danks) Morgan. 6 cents. 
Come, Ye Faithful. By William Dressler. 12 cents, 
The “‘Grace Collection.” By various authors. 5 cents. 


New Easter Music 


DRESSLER, LOUIS R. 
Christ is Risen. 
(C-sharp—F-sharp or g) 


SONC 


(With Violin.) High voice in F (E—a or 4-flat), 


Medium voice in D 


Pleasingly melodious number, with good points of climax, and an attractive violin part. 


ANTHEMS 


Solo Voices. Price 
BRACKETT, FRANK H. 
11,509. Lift Your Glad Voices 
(Carol- Anthem): 
An easy, tuneful number, i in pleasing rhythm. 
CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 
11,515. Break Forth into Joy . eee 
Dignified and strong, well knit and impressive... 
MACFARLANE, WILL C 
11,517. Inthe End of the Sabbath Sor T 
Not difficult, musicianly, and with well-con- 
trasted episodes. 
signet EDUARDO 
"Come, See the Place where 
jesus Lay . S&B 
Attractive in "alode and harmony, ‘singable 
and not difficult. 
NEIOLINGER, W. H. 
11,511. Welcome, Happy Morning Ss 
Brightly melodious, simple, and with pleasing 
solo passages. 
SPENCE, WM. R. 
11,513. Come, Sing We Loud Monannan 


or 
A poet, well-rhythmed anthem of moderate 
ength 
WOELTGE, ALBERT 
11,51 Christ our Passover T&A 
An effective number of moderate difficulty. 


CAROLS 


CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 
11,503. Christ the Lord is Risen To-day 
(Processional) 
In well-sustained march rhythm, with i inspiring 
melody. 
11,504. Hark, Ten Thousand Voices 
Sounding. (Processional) 
A stately, yet vigorous carol, richly "harmonized. 
11,514. Triumphant Bells (Unison) . 
A persistent bell-figure, ingeniously treated, 
is the basis of this carol 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
11,502. Ring Out, Ye Bells 
Melodious and strongly rhythmed, and in 
bright spirit. 
NEIDLINGER, W. H. 
11,510. Easter Chimes (Unison) 
A cheerful melody in simple, straightforward 
style. 
NEVIN, GEO. B. 
11,508. The Day of Resurrection 
(Processional) 


Vigorous march tempo with melodious part- 
writing. 


STORER, H 


11,395 
(Processional) 
A spirited number, well written and direct. 


spe Kv the Lord is King 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York 
COPIES SENT FOR EXAMINATION, 


LYON & HEALY, Chicago 


ORDER OF YOUR HOME DEALER OR THE ABOVE HOUSES 


J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia 
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The Home. 
A Pussy and a Doggie. 


A Pussie and a Doggie 
Were going out together; 
They didn’t mind the walking, 
And they didn’t mind the weather, 


Though Doggie wouldn’t like the rain 
To spoil his new silk hat, 
And getting muddy feet is most 
Annoying to a Cat. 


But, spite of all, this couple 
Did neither growl nor whine; 
And they didn’t mind the weather, 
For the day was dry and fine. 
—RHarriet Nutty, in Youth. 


For the Christian Register. 


In the Dolls’ Hospital. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


Something was going to happen! All 
the sick dolls knew it and grew excited as 
they lay wondering in their small white cots. 
All the “‘getting well” dolls knew it—and all 
the dolls got well eventually in the Sunshine 
Hospital—and were in quite a flutter. 

The best bed of all was made ready for— 
somebody! It was a small bed by the sun- 
niest window, and close to a tall rosebush 
that always bloomed once a month, and 
sometimes twice for good luck. Beside 
that best bed was Mother Dearie’s little 
rocker; and oh! but it was good, when you 
were in a bad state, to rest in that precious 
bed, feel the sunlight over you, smell the 
rose, and hear the comforting creak of Mother 
Dearie’s rocker! 

For you must know that Mother Dearie was 
the owner of the Dolls’ Sunshine Hospital. 
That hospital was no mere shop with the 
name tacked up in the window to deceive the 
childish public. Nay, nay! The Sunshine 
Hospital was in the tiny room of Mother 
Dearie’s tiny house,—the room that or- 
dinary folk would have turned into a parlor. 

Next to children, Mother Dearie loved 
dolls; and all dolls and children worshipped 
the dear mother of them all. 

When Mother Dearie was a small child, 
she had fallen and hurt her spine, She 
never grew much, outwardly, after that; and 
her poor little back was quite humpy. But 
the growth went on just the same. The 
brave heart became braver and more wide 
and loving. The crooked back seemed fitted 
to bear all the burdens of little children—and 
their dolls. And so it ended in the Sunshine 
Hospital, with its six lovely little cots, and 
the creaking rocker by the side of which 
many a penitent mother—and, let us 
whisper it, father—told a tearful story to 
Mother Dearie. 

The very beginning came about when 
Jane Trevor smashed a “‘black dolly” some 
one had sent her, because she did not like 
“darkies.”’ 

“Oh! oh!’ Mother Dearie had cried, 
when she saw the accident, ‘‘and it was such 
a dear little black-eyed Susan! I will take 
her home and see what I can do for her!” 

Jane Trevor was grieved and shamed; and 
the next day when she went to confess to 
Mother Dearie, the Sunshine Hospital was 
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begun, and Black-eyed Susan, miraculously 
reconstructed, lay in the best bed! 

Such a story as Mother Dearie told Jane 
Trevor of Susan’s courage and forgiveness; 
and when Susan, whole and well-beloved, 
went forth into the world, she went cuddled 
against Jane Trevor’s tender heart. And 
that was the beginning. After that, every 
child in Fairview Village took her broken 
dolls and her broken heart to Mother Dearie, 
and all were sure to be cured. 

And so you see why there was excitement 
in the hospital. Another was coming! 

Soon Mother Dearie’s step was heard, and 
presently her shining face beamed in the 
sunny room. 

By her side walked a frayed and tattered 
little girl bearing in her arms a very deplor- 
able doll wrapped in a checked apron, and 
quite pale and haggard. 

“Now, Sally Thomas,” cooed Mother 
Dearie, ‘you have done right to bring Maria 
Maud to me. She looks rather sick, to be 
sure; but she will soon be well, and then she 
shall come home. In the mean time, my 
dear, try to think how you would feel if you 
were being fought over by three strong young 
persons.”’ 

Sally Thomas sobbed wildly. “It was 
my day for her!” she moaned, then fled 
desperately, leaving the hospital in a state cf 
wonder. 

Mother Dearie put a dainty white night- 
gown on Maria Maud, brushed and bathed 
her, and put her in the best bed. Then she 
calmed the patients while she sang a favorite 
song, creaking back and forth in the low 
rocker. 

The sun crept around to the west window, 
sent a loving ray of light into the quaint 
room, then dropped behind the hills. Every- 
thing was calm in the hospital now, and 
Mother Dearie tiptced out to get her evening 
meal, Then Juliet Montague raised her- 
self upon the pillow of the cot next the new- 
comer, and whispered :— 

“What is the matter with you, my dear?” 

‘Every doll held its breath. ‘‘Nervous 
prostration!” gasped the weak voice of 
Maria Maud, ‘‘too much mother!” 

This was very perplexing. Most of the 
patients had had too little. “I’ve had too 
much father!” groaned a battered rag doll 
from further down the line. ‘‘John, Junior, 
thought he was too big to play with me 
longer. So, to show his manliness, he nearly 
tore me limb from limb while his friends 
looked on. Mother Dearie just saved me in 
time. And last night you should have seen 
John, Junior, come here begging just as soon 
as the shadows fell! He told Mother 
Dearie he dared not go to sleep in the dark 
without me! And Mother Dearie took him 
in her lap and made him cry while she told 
of my sufferings. And then she made him 
remember what a friend I had been to him 
in the dark and when grown-ups mis- 
understood him. Gracious me! He simply 
howled! I’ve had too much father—and yet, 
I’m homesick for the feeling of his warm 
little arm!” 

“There! there! my dear,” cried Juliet, 
“do keep still! You are going back to that 
poor Junior to-morrow. Do let Maria Maud 
speak. Nervous prosperation, did you say?” 
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“Prostration! ’’? moaned Maria Maud. 
“And, if you do not mind, I’ll rest now. "Tis 
the first chance I’ve had since I came out 
of the shop. To-morrow you may judge for 
yourself.” 

Well, to-morrow,—and early it was too,— 
while Mother Dearie was working charms 
upon her patients, in rushed three ragged, 
frowzy little girls, demanding, as if in one 
voice :-— 

‘Maria Maud!” 

“Queen Victoria!’ 

“Jes’ Lovey!” 

The hospital was in a flutter at once. 
Juliet covered her head with the sheet; and 
Bouncing Billy, the sailor doll, who was re- 
covering from an escape of sawdust, cried 
commandingly :— 

“Steady mates! 
out for squalls!” 
squalls enough! 

‘My dear children!’’ Mother Dearie was 
grasping the excited trio. ‘‘Sally Thomas, 
Blanche Thomas, and Blinky Thomas, what- 
ever in the world is the matter with you? 
Here, come sit by my chair and tell me all 
about it!” 

Around the low, creaky rocker the mad 
three crouched, sobbing and crying. 

“Now you'll see!” whispered Maria Maud 
with a shudder, ‘‘this is the sort of thing I 
am brought up on.” ‘“‘Brought down on!’’ 
wheezed the hidden Juliet. 

*‘Oh! oh!” howled Sally Thomas, ‘“‘I can- 
not live without Maria Maud!” 

‘‘She’s Queen Victoria to-day!” wailed 
Blanche Thomas, ‘“‘Queen Victoria, you 
horrid old Sally!” 

““My dear!” said Mother Dearie, ‘‘really 
this will never do.” 

‘‘She’s Jes’ Lovey all the whole time!” 
piped Blinky Thomas, who was very small 
and very fat, and had wee slits of twinkling 
eyes. 

Then the three set up a chorus of howls. 

‘‘Ho, mates!” cautioned Bouncing Billy, 
‘fone story at a time, and save the pieces.”’ 

This made every one laugh, and things 
settled down. 

‘“Now, Sally!” cooed Mother Dearie, 
smoothing the frowzled head of the oldest 
Thomas, “begin.” 

“Well, then,’’ panted Sally, ‘“‘we’re poor, 
and once a rich lady sent us Maria Maud!” 

“Queen Victoria!” interrupted Blanche. 

“‘Jes’ Lovey!” sobbed Blinky. 

“Now, children, one at a time!” A note of 
sternness was in Mother Dearie’s voice, and no 
one on earth could have failed to respond. 
‘Sally proceed, then Blanche, then Blinky.” 

“The rich lady gave us—the doll!” 
Sally rose supreme over selfishness. The 
charm of the hospital was working. ‘‘And, 
oh, how we loved her! But don’t you see, we 
could not see her—alike. I saw her Maria 
Maud. She was like—well, like folks I 
knew and could talk to. And Blanche saw 
her like story folks that you don’t know— 
but wish you did. And Blinky saw her likea 
baby, to be cuddled and kissed. And so— 
and so—we arranged to take turns, and have 
a day apiece, but the loneliness was—awful, 
and we got mixed!” s 

‘Dear! dear!”” murmured Mother Dearie, 
‘‘a most unusual case!” 


Drop anchor, and watch 
As if there were not 
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“My turn!” broke in Blanche. ‘When 
she was my Queen Victoria, she was splen- 
did! She bossed simply grand.” 

“Ah!” nodded Mother Dearie, ‘“‘and you 
spoke for her?” , 

“Yes’m,” answered Blanche. And_ her 
little head fell lower upon the knee of Mother 
Dearie. 

“Was she always a gentle queen, dear 
child?” 

“No’m. Sometimes she was—was huffy 
and proud!” 

“Perhaps, if she had always been all that 
a queen should be, the others might not have 
objected.” 

“Yes’m. Now you tell, Blinky!” 

“T jes’ loved her!” whimpered Blinky, 
“she hated being a queen, she said it wore 
her to frazzles.”’ 

“So it did!” groaned Maria Maud. 

“And,” Blinky went on, ‘I jes’ took her 
and made her forget what a mean queen she 
had been; and she was Jes’ Lovey!” 

“And I am sure a very dear Lovey,” 
smiled Mother Dearie. ‘‘Well, now, my 
dears, come and let me wash and brush you 
and give you a bite of lunch. Then kiss the 
sick dolly and run away. We must have a 
consultation over her later in the day. It 
is a very interesting case, and to-morrow”— 
every doll and child thrilled. Mother 
Dearie’s “‘to-morrows”’ were sacred things. 

So an hour later a clean and orderly trio 
of Thomases went soberly out of the Sun- 
shine Hospital, to live as well as they could 
until to-morrow, 

Later that day the consultation was held. 
Mother Dearie was in her creaking rocker. 
John Junior, reunited to his beloved doll, 
and Jane Trevor, hugging Black-eyed Susan, 
were nestled by Mother Dearie’s feet. Then 
came the sad case of “‘nervous prostration.”’ 
The children listened, wide-eyed and breath- 
less, and all the dolls kept silence. 

“Why, I see Queen Victoria just as plain, 
as plain!” whispered Jane Trevor. ‘‘And, 
Mother Dearie, if she only ordered Blanche 
about, she’d be a very nice queen.” Oh, 
wise little Jane. 

“And,” said John, Junior,—very sym- 
pathetic was he after one night without his 
doll,—‘‘T can see Jes’ Lovey as easy as any- 
thing,—kind of cuddling and comfy!” 

‘‘And I,” nodded Mother Dearie, ‘‘can see 
dear, honest Maria Maud, trying always to 
be herself amid most vexing circumstances. 
I wonder,’’—and here Mother Dearie pat- 
tered over to a tall chest of drawers,—‘‘I 
wonder if the other parts of Maria Maud 
could by any possibility have come during 
the afternoon?” 

She opened the drawer, and Jane Trevor 
and John, Junior, stood on the tips of their 
toes and looked in. 

“Goody!” cried Jane, bringing forth a 
proud, beautiful dolly, ‘‘Queen Victoria as 
true, as true! Oh, Mother Dearie, do let me 
dress her! I just see her in my eyes!” 

“And here’s a baby! Jes’ Lovey, you 
bet!” almost screamed John, Junior. ‘I 
can help with her long clothes, Mother 
Dearie.” 

So down the three sat by the blooming 
rosebush, all in the golden glow of the after- 
noon, ‘‘Creak’”’ went Mother Dearie’s chair, 
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“snip”? went Junior’s scissors, and mer- 
rily flew Jane’s needle! And Mother Dearie 
helped, and she sang, and she told how 
every one of us, dolls and all, have many 
natures in one body, and how it is a beauti- 
ful thing to make each nature perfect and 
true and good. 

And then, when the westward sun peeped 
in to say good-night, there lay, upon the best 
bed of all, three perfect characters,—Maria 
Maud, plain, honest, and clothed for com- 
fort in the common life of Sally Thomas; 
Queen Victoria, resplendent in a gilt crown 
and a train gown; and, lastly, the most com- 
fortable baby doll that ever was! 

The case of nervous prostration was cured! 
For after all what isit but a drain upon us? 

And to-morrow! Well, you should have 
seen the Thomases! Clean they were, and 
in their right minds. 

“She’s in her different parts!’’ gasped 
Sally. ‘‘I never saw the like!”’ 

And each Thomas gripped her ideal of a 
doll. Not a mistake was made. Blinky’s 
little slits of eyes widened, and a tear of 
rapture ran down her plump cheeks. 

And all this happened in the Sunshine Hos- 
pital. And there are two little girls who will 
read this story, and understand. For those 
two little girls know about a dolly who had 
to serve three poor little children not longer 
ago than last Christmas. And those two 
little girls “helped to make three dollies in- 
stead of one.” 


Naming the Baby. 


Did you ever try to think of a name for 
a tiny little baby? It was hard work, 
because no name seemed half as nice as baby, 
and you were so afraid it would not suit when 
the baby grew to be big. 

Many people of foreign countries have a 
regular way to select the baby’s name, and 
perhaps it saves some worry. 

A Hindoo baby is named when twelve days 
old, and usually by the mother. Sometimes 
the father wishes for another name than that 
selected by the mother. In that case two 
lamps are placed over the two names, and 
the name over which the lamp burns the 
brightest is the one given to the child. 

In the Egyptian family the parents choose 
a name for their baby by lighting three wax 
candles: to each of these they give a name, 
one of the three always belonging to some 
deified personage. The candle that burns 
the longest bestows the name upon the baby. 

The children of the Ainus, a people living 
in Northern Japan, do not receive their 
names until they are five years old. It is 
the father who then chooses the name by 
which the child is afterward to be called. 

The Chinese give their boy babies a name 
in addition to their surnames, and they must 
call themselves by these names until they 
are twenty years old. At that age the father 
gives his son a new name. 

The Chinese care so little for their girl 
babies that they do not give them a baby 
name, but just call them Number One, 
Number Two, Number Three, Number 
Four, and so on, according to their birth. 

In Russia, when a baby is baptized, the 
priest shaves the top of the babies’ heads 
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in the form of a cross. The godfather 
gathers the soft downy hair together and 
mixes it with drippings from a candle into 
a tiny ball. This is dropped in the baptismal 
font, and, if it sinks, the parents believe the 
baby will die within a year; if it floats, 
every one is happy.—Union Gospel News. 


A Little Subway Builder. 


“Dear, dear!” cried Talpa, the mole, 
as he viewed the ruins of his home and his 
tunnel. ‘What a cruel flood this has 
been! Now I must look around and build 
me a new house on higher ground.” Having 
found a hillock that suited him, he set to 
work with his powerful, small hands. What 
he built was simply a round chamber hol- 
lowed out of the earth, with passageways 
leading from it in all directions. Yet it 
was a whole system of subways with a grand 
central station where he lived. So the 
humble little mole first set the example 
of tunnelling underground. Some _ people 
think Talpa is blind, because they never 
saw his eyes. To tell the truth, they are 
small, but they are there, hidden deep in 
his fur—Margaret W. Leighton, in Holiday 
Magazine. 


A Dog that swam Guard, 


Shep was a black-and-tan Scotch collie. 
One day he went with the family and some 
friends to the little stream just below our 
camp-grounds. The children were going 
bathing, and Shep was very fond of the water. 
So he swam back and forth in the stream, 
just at the edge of the swift current, and 
would not allow the children to get into the 
swift water. 

This was commented on by the older 
persons, but a sceptical lad said it was not so. 
Then, to show he was right, he went out to 
the swift water and tried to get past Shep. 
This he could not do. Shep, however, in 
his efforts to keep the lad back, got into the 
swift current, and was swept down the 
stream; but he soon returned and took his 
old station, where he continued to swim 
guard over the children as before —Chris- 
tian World. 


One day Mr. Jellaby had his twin babies 
down town, tucked in their double-ended 
carriage, facing each other, with only their 
little round faces showing out of the blankets. 
A boy caught sight of the babies and 
he cried in astonishment: ‘‘O mamma, look 
quick! There is a baby with a head on both 
ends.” —Y outh’s Companion, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes allstains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL Grocers AND DRUGGISTS. 
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Charges against Dr. Crapsey. 


After reciting various statements published 
by the rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Rochester, N.Y., his accusers summarize 
his errors in the following charges and 
specifications :— 


THE DOCTRINES DENIED. 


It being intended by said language, words, 
and terms to express the presbyter’s dis- 
belief in and to impugn and to deny the 
following doctrines, to wit:— 

1. The doctrine that our Lord Jesus 
Christ is God, the Saviour of the world, as 
contained and enunciated in the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Nicene Creed, and as set 
forth, indicated, and declared in the Book 
of Common Prayer of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

2. The doctrine that our Lord Jesus Christ 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost, as con- 
tained and enunciated in the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Nicene Creed, and as set 
forth, indicated, and declared in the Book 
of Common Prayer of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States of Amer- 
ica, 

3. The doctrine of the Virgin birth of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as contained and enun- 
ciated in the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene 
Creed, and as set forth, indicated, and de- 
clared in the Book of Common Prayer of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States of America. 

4. The doctrine of the resurrection of our 
blessed Lord and Saviour, as contained and 
enunciated in the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed, and as set forth, indicated, 
and declared in the Book of Common Prayer 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States of America. 

5. The doctrine of the Blessed Trinity,"as 
contained and enunciated in the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Nicene Creed, and as set 
forth and indicated and declared in the 
Book of Common Prayer of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States of 
America. 

SPECIFICATION TWO. 

That on or about the thirty-first day of 
December, 1905, the said presbyter did 
openly, publicly, and privately utter, avow, 
declare, and teach doctrines contrary to 
those held and received by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States 
of America, by the delivery of a sermon 
on said date, in the course of which, among 
others, he made in substance the following 
distinct statements :— 

1, ‘“‘Jesus was born of parents belonging 
to the middle class.” 

2. ‘‘He was born of a simple father and 
mother.” 

3. ‘He was the son of a carpenter.” 

4. “The fact that the early Christians 
predicated a miraculous birth of Jesus was 
to be regarded as one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes that had ever befallen mankind.” 

It being intended by the said language, 
words, and terms to express the presbyter’s 
disbelief in and to impugn and deny the 
following doctrines, to wit :-— 

1. The doctrine that our Lord Jesus Christ 
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is God, the Saviour of the World, as con- 
tained and enunciated in the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Nicene Creed, and as set forth 
and declared in the Book of Common Prayer 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States of America. 

2. The doctrine that our Lord Jesus Christ 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost, as con- 
tained and enunciated in the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Nicene Creed, and as set 
forth, indicated, and declared in the Book 
of Common Prayer of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

3. The doctrine of the Virgin birth of 
our Lord, Jesus Christ, as contained and 
enunciated in the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed, and as set forth, indicated, 
and declared in the Book of Common Prayer 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States of America. 

4. The doctrine of the blessed Trinity, as 
contained and enunciated in the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Nicene Creed, and as set 
forth, indicated, and declared in the Book 
of Common Prayer of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

CHARGE TWO, 

That the said Rev. Algernon Sidney 
Crapsey has violated Canon Twenty-three of 
the General Canons of the Church, and in 
particular sub-division (f) of Section One 
thereof. 

SPECIFICATION ONE. 

We repeat and reiterate entire Charge One 
and Specifications One and Two thereof as 
fully to all intents and purposes as if the 
same were here fully repeated and set 
forth, and we do further charge that at 
the time and in the manner therein speci- 
fied the said presbyter did by his said utter- 
ances and conduct violate and break the 
following declarations made by him at the 
time of his ordination, to wit:— 

I. ‘“‘I do believe the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament to be the word 
of God, and to contain all things neces- 
sary to salvation; and I do solemnly en- 
gage to conform to the doctrine, discipline, 
and worship of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States of Amer- 
ica,” 

And also did by his utterances and con- 
duct violate and break the following ordi- 
nation vows taken by him, to wit:— 

Il. ‘‘Will you then give your faithful 
diligence always so to minister the doctrine 
and sacraments, and the discipline of Christ, 
as the Lord hath commanded, and as this 
Church hath received the same, according 
to the commandments of God, so that 
you may teach the people committed 
to your cure and charge with all diligence 
to keep and observe the same?” 

Answer: ‘‘I will do so by the help of the 
Lord.” 

Ill. ‘‘Will you be ready with all faithful 
diligence to banish and drive away from 
the Church all erroneous and strange doc- 
trines contrary to God’s word, and to use 
both public and private monitions and ex- 
hortations as well to the sick as to the 
whole, within your cures as need shall re- 
quire and occasion give?” 
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Answer: ‘‘I will do so, the Lord being 


my helper.’ 
SPECIFICATION TWO. 


We allege that upon many occasions dur- 
ing the years 1904 and 1905 the said presby- 
ter did publicly use the liturgy of the Church, 
as set forth in the Book of Common Prayer, 
and did minister to many people the sac- 
raments of the Church; and we charge that 
by his conduct in so doing, taken in connec- 
tion with public utterances above quoted, 
he violated and broke the following ordina- 
tion vows taken by him, to wit:— 

IV. “Will you be diligent to frame and 
fashion your own selves and your families 
according to the doctrine of Christ; and to 
make both yourselves and them, as much 
as in you lieth, wholesome examples and 
patterns to the flock of Christ?” 

Answer: ‘‘I will apply myself thereto, the 
Lord being my helper.” 

V. “Will you maintain and set forward, 
as much as lieth in you, quietness, peace, 
and love among all Christian people, and 
especially among them that are or shall 
be committed to your care?”’ 

Answer: ‘‘I will do so, the Lord being my 
helper.” 

Wherefore, we, the standing committee 
of the diocese of Western New York, this 
date in a formal meeting assembled, do hereby 
respectfully adopt and make this present- 
ment against the said Rey. Algernon Sid- 
ney Crapsey, and do pray that he may be 
forthwith brought to trial thereon. 

Dated at the city of Buffalo, in the dio- 
cese of Western New York, this twenty- 
third day of February, in the year of our 
Lord, 1906. 

J. A. REGESTER, 
WALTER NORTH, 
CHARLES H. SMITH, 
ANDREW J. GRAHAM, 
HENRY REED HOPKINS, 
SELDEN S. Brown, 
HEnryY B. HaTHaway, 
Standing Committee of the diocese of West- 
ern New York. 


British Labor “on the Firing Line,” 


More than half of the men who sit on the 
benches of the new House of Commons 
are strangers to its customs and traditions. 
Indeed, so sweeping has been the change in 
the personnel that one of the London dailies 
(the Mazl) refers to the election as ‘“‘the 
revolution of 1906.’ Perhaps the most 
significant and noteworthy fact connected 
with the New House is the tremendous in- 
crease in the number of Labor members. 
With John Burns in the ministry, and more 
than fifty members under the leadership 
of James Keir Hardie, in the Commons, 
labor, in the words of the Clarion, the organ 
of English labor interests, is no longer 
‘fon the doorstep.” ‘‘Labor is inside, and 
something will happen.” To the fifty-odd 
representatives of the British workingman 
Mr. Robert Blatchford, editor of the Clarion, 
offers the following parliamentary pro- 
gramme, which he declares has been already 
subscribed to by the members individually, 
and which embodies what has been known 
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on the Continent for years as ‘‘Constitu- 
tional Socialism” :— 

The removal of taxation from articles 
used by the workers, such as tea and to- 
bacco, and increase of taxation on large in- 
comes and on land. 

The compulsory sale of land for the pur- 
pose of municipal houses, works, farms, and 
gardens. 

The nationalization of railways and mines. 

Taxation to extinction of all mineral roy- 
alties. 

Vastly improved education for the work- 
ing classes. ; 

Old-age pensions. 

The adoption of the initiative and referen- 
dum. 

Universal adult suffrage. 

The eight-hour day and standard rates of 
wages in all government and municipal works. 

The establishment of a department of 
agriculture. 

State insurance of life. 

The nationalization of all banks. 

The second ballot. 

The abolition of property votes. 

The formation of a citizen army for home 
defence. 

The abolition of workhouses. 

Solid legislation on the housing question. 

Government inquiry into the food question, 
with a view to restoring British agriculture. 

For the first time in the history of Great 
Britain, the British Parliament contains 
representatives of all classes of the British 
people. The British workman, says one 
of the new Labor members, has at last 
reached the firing-line. He began with a 
trade-union, he ascended to the municipal- 
ity, he has now gotten into Parliament. 


International Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


In Norway, long one of the most ortho- 
dox of Protestant countries, the light of re- 
ligious science and progress is breaking. 
The recent nomination of Rev. Dr. Ording 
to the vacant chair of systematic theology 
at the University of Christiania has aroused 
a storm of opposition whose ultimate out- 
come may be the separation of Church and 
State in that country. The new appointee 
is charged with heresy, albeit of a mild type. 
in his conception of baptism he inclines to 
the Calvinistic rather than to the Lutheran 
view. He believes that faith is latent 
in the child at the moment of baptism, 
whereas the Lutheran creed declares that it 
is effective. The orthodox party has found 
a champion in Prof. Olland of the theologi- 
cal faculty of the university, also. in Mr. 
Knudson, minister of public worship. The 
incident has led to a profound agitation of 
the national conscience. The moderates 
and liberals demanded that the appoint- 
ment stand, in order that the liberty of 
teaching, which is the prime condition of 
university life, be maintained. The cabinet 
of ministers, headed by their brilliant premier 
Michelsen, took this view of the matter, 
whereupon Prof. Olland and minister Knud- 
son resigned their positions. A great gather- 
ing of Lutheran clergy has since taken place 
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at Christiania at which the action of the 
government was severely arraigned, and it 
was determined to carry the matter into 
every parish in Norway, so as to secure 
the return of reliably orthodox members 
to the national parliament. Nothing could 
be more desirable from the liberal stand- 
point than this general agitation of the 
issue between dogma and conscience, faith- 
bound and faith free. Bjérnson and Ibsen 
and their co-workers for liberty and progress 
have long prepared the way for a rebirth 
of true religion in their native country, and 
Norway’s political independence ought to 
be the precursor of its religious regenera- 
tion. This issue must furnish water to the 
mill of our recently established Unitarian 
Church in Christiania, whose prosperity 
under its talented young pastor, Rev. 
Haugerud, formerly of the United States, 
we are glad to chronicle. 

Le Protestant of Paris prints a long and 
interesting letter, written to a lady inquirer 
by Pastor Pellissier of the Reformed Church 
of Bordeaux, in which the gradual origin 
of the doctrine of the Deity of Christ is set 
forth, and its inconsistency with Christian 
Scripture and early teaching and our mod- 
erm consciousness is shown. The writer 
upholds an entirely humanitarian view of 
Jesus. ‘‘God and man are two, but they are 
closely related. Jesus is the man who 
stands in a superior relation with God.... 
He appears to us sufficiently pure, sufficently 
holy, sufficiently great, to merit the title 
‘the unique Son of God.’...The more we 
feel the fatherhood of God, the better we 
shall comprehend the nature of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The Protestantenblatt of Berlin contains 
in full the sermon of Candidate Roemer, 
which led to the refusal of the Synod to con- 
firm him as pastor at Remscheid, although 
he was elected by the parish committee by a 
vote of 63 to 5. Itis an outspoken and able 
exposition of the nature and mission of 
Jesus Christ from a purely Unitarian stand- 
point. The same journal prints also the 
learned and bold address of Pastor Jatho of 
Cologne at the recent mass meeting held in 
that city to protest against the action taken 
by the Synod against Roemer. It also is a 
careful and absolutely candid examination 
of the Scripture testimony with regard to 
Jesus, with the result that he is found to be 
purely human in his antecedents, birth, nat- 
ure, and activity. No wonder such brave 
and convincing testimonies create a stir in 
orthodox circles in Germany. 

In Hervorming, the organ of the religious 
liberals of Holland, our fellow-worker, Prof. 
D. B. Eerdmans, successor to Kuenen in 
the Old Testament chair at Leyden Univer- 
sity, places us under renewed obligation by 
calling the early attention of his Dutch 
friends to the coming congress of the In- 
ternational Council of Liberals in Boston, 
in September, 1907. He describes the 
delights and advantages of a visit to 
America, speaks appreciatively of the hospi- 
tality of the Unitarian churches in Boston, 
gives good advice as to routes of travel, 
limitation of expenditures, etc, and ex- 
presses the interest of Dutch liberals in the 
congress, 
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We have noted with interest the assembling 
during the past few months, in various 
European and Asiatic countries, of con- 
gresses of religious liberals in more or less 
close affiliation with our International 
Council. It has not been possible to chron- 
icle their proceedings in these columns. To 
read the reports in foreign journals, to find 
our own principles and aims faithfully re- 
flected in their utterances, imparts to us a 
sense of solidarity, a consciousness of the 
dignity and importance of our liberal cause 
which is unspeakably uplifting and inspir- 
ing. 

Among these conventions were the annual 
meeting of the Netherlands Protestanten- 
bond at Bussum, near Amsterdam, in No- 
vember last, under the presidency of 
Prof. Eerdmans. The German Protestanten- 
vereon and British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association were represented by delegates. 
The Bond counts 19,000 members, organized 
into 163 branch associations, with 35,000 
children in its Sunday-schools. This mem- 
bership is made up of the adherents of the 
Dutch Reformed, or National, Church of 
Holland, the Remonstrant Sect, the Bap- 
tists, Mennonites, and other bodies. Presi- 
dent Eerdmans, speaking in reply to Rev. 
V. D. Davis, the British Unitarian delegate, 
said: “Your work is much valued by the 
members of the Protestantenbond. Your 
Association and our Union (Bond) have 
the same basis of religious belief, working 
for one universal religion for mankind, 
full of devotion to God and good will to 
men.... The only way to a better future 
is the way of international intercourse 
and friendship, It is beyond the power of 
a single nation to create an era of peace 
and honesty. That must be done by all 
nations together. They will not be able to 
conquer the world for the kingdom of God, 
if the congenial spirits of different lands do 
not try to gain their people for the true ser- 
vice of the living God.” Among other 
reports, that of the Postal Mission, for some 
years past introduced into Holland, was 
of great interest. In ten years the com- 
mittee has distributed over 34,000 books 
and pamphlets in over 11,000 parcels, 
and has written nearly as many letters. 

Another notable meeting was the Con- 
ference of Hindu Theists at Benares which, 
under the energetic direction of its secretary, 
Mr. V. R. Shinde, was a great success. Mr. 
Promotholal Sen preached an English ser- 
mon. Resolutions of reverence to the mem- 
ory of their lost leaders, M. Devendranath 
Tagore and Bhai Protap Chunder Mozoom- 
dar, of the Brahmo-somaj, were adopted. 
A sane and noble address by Pundit Siv- 
anath Sastri is printed in the London In- 
quirer. Mr. Shinde is to prepare a directory 
of Hindu theists. 

The twentieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Australian Church at Melbourne 
was recently held. Its founder and min- 
ister, Rev. Charles Strong, made the address; 
and Rev. R. H. Lambley, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church of Melbourne, took part in the 
service. The following are the objects of the 
Australian Church :— 

(1) The Australian Church is a free, 
progressive, and unsectarian religious broth- 
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erhood, held together by a common religious 
spirit of trust.and love toward God and man, 
and a common endeavor after Christian life 
and practice, untrammelled by a final dog- 
matic theological creed. 

(2) The following are the objects and aims 
of the Australian Church :-— 

(@) The united worship of God in spirit 
and in truth. 

(b) The preaching and teaching of the 
gospel of divine love and humanity pro- 
claimed by Jesus of Nazareth, interpreted 
in the light of growing knowledge and human 
needs, and the fostering of religious life in 
the soul. 

(c) The application of the principles of 
this gospel to individual and social life, and 
the practice of justice and charity. 

(d) The evolution of a universal spiritual 
brotherhood. 

The National Conference of the members 
and friends of Unitarian, Liberal Christian, 
Free Christian, Presbyterian, and other 
non-subscribing and kindred congregations, 
is to hold its ninth triennial meeting at 
Oxford in Easter week, from Tuesday, 
April 17, till Friday, April 20. 

Among the speakers will be Revs. P. H. 
Wicksteed, John Hunter, Joseph Wood, 
C. Hargrove, L. P. Jacks (on “The Decay- 
ing Influence of the Professional Theolo- 
gian”’), and others. 

The latest-born ally of Liberal Christian- 
ity is the Verband der Freunde Evange- 
lischer Fretheit (Union of the Friends of 
Evangelical Freedom), organized February 
2 in Cologne, Germany. It may be consid- 
ered as the outgrowth of the apostolic labors 
among the plain people of Profs. Weinel, 
Meyer, R. Encken, and other teachers of a 
pure and free Christianity. It has already 
15 branch societies, with an average member- 
ship of 200, while the Cologne society counts 
800. Its statutes declare that ‘‘the coming 
together of the adherents of orthodoxy de- 
mands that all who believe in a free and con- 
tinued development of the Evangelical Church 
in the interest of piety and sincerity should 
unite their forces. We feel confident that the 
divorce between Christian faith and the 
modern conception of the world can and 
must be put an end to.” 

Other articles declare their opposition to 
the dogmatic authority of Church and 
Synod, and the binding of conscience by the 
enforcement of a creed (Apostolicum), the 
freedom of the congregation, and a larger 
participation of the laity in its responsi- 
bility and work. ‘‘The times are serious! 
The times are great! The Church of the 
Reformation cannot stand still. It must 
remain a spiritual force at the present day.” 
The new association aims ‘‘to protect free- 
dom of scientific investigation and teaching, 
to abolish enforced creedal subscription, to 
give a purely religious character to the act 
of ordination, to grant to woman a larger 
share in the official work of the congregation, 
and to reform of the religious instruction 
of children.” 

Thus a worthy ally has been created for 
the Protestantenverein and Freunde der 
Christlichen Welt, the two liberal associa- 
tions in Germany which nearest approach 
our Unitarian movement in this country. 
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The newly constituted Parliament in 
England contains nineteen Unitarian mem- 
bers. Among them are Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain and his son, and Mr. Jesse Collings 
of Birmingham, conservatives. The rest 
are liberals, including Mr. Arnold Lupton, 
Sir John J. Brunner, and Stopford Went- 
worth Brooke. 

Meanwhile out of 23 ritualistic members 
of the House of Commons 18 have disap- 
peared, while two-thirds of the new house is 
said to be in favor of suppressing the Romish 
features in the Church of England. 


Rev. R. J. Campbell’s Theology. 


The Christian Life reports that members 
of Rev. R. J. Campbell’s congregation at 
the London City Temple have eagerly ac- 
cepted their minister’s invitation to question 
him on points connected with his teaching. 
On a recent Sunday night hundreds of young 
men and women streamed into the Lecture 
Hall. Mr. Campbell was greeted with 
cheers as he took his place on the plat- 
form. 

The first inquiry was read from paper. 
The writer expressed the opinion that Mr. 
Campbell’s views on the Higher Criticism 
were apt to be misunderstood, because he 
sometimes speaks as if he accepts the ‘‘un- 
orthodox”’ view, To that Mr. Campbell 
quietly answered, ‘‘I mostly do.” He gave, 
however, the case of Cancn Cheyne, who 
had been mentioned in the morning service, 
as that of a higher critic, whose views he 
quoted without agreeing with them. ‘‘ But,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘when’a critical position is accepted 
by scholars generally, I adopt it without 
hesitation.” 

Many other interesting questions were 
put. For instance, a gentleman inquired 
about Mr. Campbell’s views on the Fall, 
which, in his opinion, differed from those 
of his eminent predecessors at the City Tem- 
ple. He was doubtful about Mr, Campbell’s 
doctrinal position. Mr. Campbell replied: 
“When I say there was no historic fall, 
I do not mean that there has been no fall 
in our own experience. I do not believe 
there was a historic cataclysm in which 
the race fell away from the intention of Ged. 
The race is not falling, it is rising. ‘There 
is no historic fall, but there is an individual 
experience of sin.” 

The questioner, who described himself 
as an old ‘‘Christian worker,’ answered that 
the Bible was becoming a very different 
thing to him under Mr. Campbell’s teaching 
from what it used to be. ‘‘That is quite pos- 
sible,” said Mr. Campbell amid some laughter. 
He went on to say that humanity had not 
been cursed by the fall of one progenitor,— 
a fall which God must have foreseen. ‘“‘We 
ate passing through a discipline which is 
leading us to God. God will not leave one 
single soul to the consequences of his own 
ignorance and his own sin.” 

Answering another, ‘‘According to the 
old theology,” Mr. Campbell said, ‘‘a sinner 
who repented at the eleventh hour would 
go straight to glory, while a man like G. J. 
Holyoake, who could not accept intellectually 
certain truths, could not expect to go to 
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heaven. That is quite untrue. Such a 
principle robs God of all claim to be a loving 
Father, and it makes him a failure as well. 
Destiny is not fixed at the moment of death. 
You will not escape your hell by any amount 
of prudential repentance at the last. All 
sin has to be paid for to the uttermost 
farthing. That is a terrible thought, and 
it ought to lend a powerful weapon to the 
evangelist. It may take a long time beyond 
this life to lift men up to the place where 
God sees they ought to be. There is nothing 
vindictive, nothing vengeful in the punish- 
ment God inflicts for sin.” 

Then do you believe, asked some one, 
“that punishment~is automatic?” ‘‘Yes,” 
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+Mr. Campbell answered, ‘‘though I don’t 


like the word: it is God’s law, and the ex- 
pression of his loving purpose.” 


The Situation in the Middle West. 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 


For a long series of years, at conferences 
and elsewhere, the question has kept recur- 
ring why our denominational advance should 
be at so slowa rate; and the despairing views 
expressed by some among us have given 
grounds on which to base the contention of 
hostile observers of our movement, that it is 
slowly dying. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. But the growth of a new and 
higher form of faith is something not within 
the control of missionary zeal altogether. 
It is fundamentally a matter of social evolu- 
tion, which may be accelerated or directed in 
some slight degree by our endeavors, but 
which cannot be created or commanded by 
missionary effort alone. 

The experience of our churches in all parts 
of the country shows that the numbers in 
any community to whom a simple, raticnal 
faith makes an appeal strong enough to in- 
duce them to join an avowedly liberal church 
are few. Conditions in this respect here in 
the Middle West are not essentially different 
from what they are in New England, except 
that on the whole the forces of inherited tra- 
dition and of social prestige are here against 
us. This may not be altogether a disadvan- 
tage. The membership of our churches is 
of as fine a quality as can be found any- 
where, and the people’s love for their faith 
and loyalty to it, under conditions often of 
difficulty and sacrifice, would be good for 
any minister who has never been out of New 
England to experience. 

These churches, by reason of the char- 
acter of their membership, require ability 
of a very unusual kind in their ministers. 
When it is added that many of them are 
barely able to offer a living salary to a mar- 
ried man, the search for leaders becomes one 
of the greatest difficulty. Of the men sent 
out, some are not able to maintain them- 
selves in the face of all the conditions, while 
others are called back to continue the apos- 
tolic succession in New England. It is nd 
disgrace to a minister to go back for either 
cause. But many stay in the West, having 
the combination of ability with the resolution 
to make headway against difficulties that 
wins success, Those who remain are there- 
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fore picked men, all of them on the firing 
line of the liberal cause in religion, all of 
them Unitarian missionaries in the fullest 
sense. : 

To suggest that the gains to our cause are 
confined to the planting of new churches is 
to view the matter most superficially. New 
work is being continually undertaken by our 
executive officers and missionary secretaries, 
as no one ought for aninstant todoubt. But 
the building up, from a beginning already 
made, of a strong and successful Unitarian 
church in any community is missionary 
work of the highest significance for that com- 
munity. It means, here in the West, the 
direct conversion from the various conser- 
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done, because men could/then be sustained 
at points where there is not yet enough local 
support. But it is the local support on which 
in the last analysis we have to depend, and 
that cannot be created until the ground is 
prepared. 

A country that is filling up with immigrants 
educated in the strictest orthodoxy, or re- 
pelled from that to the other extreme of hos- 
tility to any church, must undergo a long 
process of social evolution before vast tracts 
of it will be ready for our form of rational 
gospel. ‘That evolution is going on, but in the 
more sparsely settled regions the liberals must 
for a long period be few and scattered. It 
has been hinted that we advance as slowly as 
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view we take, the more significant are the 
signs of promise in the present and the 


greater our assurance of the future. 
Sr. Paut, Minn. 


Parable of the Sheep and Goats. 


My object in this writing is to call the 
reader’s attention from old wives’ fables, 
legends, and traditions, especially from all 
sectarian prejudice, and to secure attention 
to one of the most beautiful, plain, reason- 
able, and matter-of-fact statements in all 
holy writ,—moreover, one of the most im- 
portant ethical lessons from the lips of our 
Divine Master. 


Unitarian Church. 


vative forms of belief, and from irreligion as 
well, of individuals who find lasting satisfac- 
tion and inspiration in the liberal faith. 
Most of our ministers are also in correspond- 
ence with isolated liberals in other communi- 
ties near them. Thus Unitarian ideas are 
slowly spread, and growing centres of in- 
fluence are developed. ‘The good that is done 
by even one staunch liberal household in a 
strongly orthodox community is incalcu- 
lable. 

Now this method of gradual development, 
supplemented by active missionary endeavor 
at the points of greatest promise, is the nor- 
mal and only dependable means of growth for 
such a movement as ours in the vast field that 
isopen tous, Itis not to be questioned that, 
if the churches could double their gifts to the 
Association, much more new work might be 
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we do ‘‘because the people themselves do not 
wish for any more Unitarian churches.” 
But the thing that we call Unitarianism 
under other names is obviously what more 
and more of the people do wish for, Exactly 
this, with the steady advance in intelligence 
and rationality, is becoming the inevitable 
faith of thousands. 

Not yet, indeed, are the fields white for our 
harvest. The chill of the great ice barrier of 
ancient ignorance and stolid conversatism 
is only slowly passing away. But, having 
put our hands to the plough, it is not for us 
now to waver and turn back. Enough of 
our scattered plantings have taken firm root 
and sent vigorous shoots upward to inspire 
us to press forward with more lavish casting 
of the seed and more resolute purpose to 
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Divinity School. 


First of all, mark well the fact that neither 
sheep or goats are divided as Jews or Gentiles, 
bond or free, Christians or pagans; in fact, no 
one is condemned for being a Jew, pagan, 
or for not being a member of a church, The 
man’s creed or belief is not so much as men- 
tioned, neither whether the sheep or the 
goats are disciples of our Saviour or not. 

But ponder the fact and ponder it well, 
ye selfish and unselfish, ye charitable and 
uncharitable, ye haters of others and ye 
lovers of mankind; ay, ponder it well, that 
the sheep who are placed on the right are 
all those Jews, Christians, pagans, and those 
of all nations who are kind to the poor, un- 
fortunate, and needy, who visit the sick 
and imprisoned, who clothe the naked, feed 
the hungry; in short, who perform’ deeds of 
love and act lovingly, kindly, and charitably 
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toward their fellow-men, the least of whom 
are our Saviour’s brethren, And bear in 
mind that those who fail to perform the fore- 
going good work are the goats on the left 
hand without the least regard to race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude, further- 
more, without reference to creed or church 
membership. 

It is altogether deed, and not the least 
bit of creed. Their approval or condem- 
nation is based wholly upon their past rec- 
ords:. no allusion is made to their profes- 
sions or beliefs. Not that faith is worthless; 
for it is faith in God that makes us God-like, 
faith in Christ that makes us Christ-like, 
faith in loving-kindness, goodness, truth, 
and honesty, that makes us loving, good, 
truthful, and honest. 

But, when men are judged, whether by an 
earthly just judge or the Judge of the uni- 
verse, the sentence is always in accordance 
with®their good or evil deeds, the judgment 
justly shaded and mitigated or rendered more 
severe by the ignorance or knowledge, ability 
or inability, and vantage or disadvantage of 
the man to be sentenced. 

Nevertheless, many good, honest, sincere 
men actually believe, in this year of grace, 
that the judgments narrated in Matthew xxv. 
are as taught by old wives’ fables, traditions, 
and legends instead of recorded as by 
Matthew. Yes, they really believe that 
those only who believe in Christ are accorded 
eternal life, while unbelievers are sent into 
everlasting punishment, which interpretation 
is contrary to Matthew xxv. 

Asa firm believer in and a stanch follower 
of our divine Master, I would not for a 
moment detract from the infinite importance 
of belief, for it makes all the difference in the 
world what a man believes. But Matthew 
xxv. deals not in belief, but exclusively in 
works. Even repentance and reformation 
are here totally ignored. Nevertheless, far 
be it from us Christians to disparage re- 
pentance and reformation, even after an evil 
life of two or three score years. Further- 
more, we should hail joyfully even a death- 
bed repentance. But, when such so-called 
eleventh-hour repentances occur on the 
stroke of 12 and are then pictured as equiva- 
lent to righteous, godly living, or, worse, 
when men’s repentances at the close of 
wicked lives are taught as all-sufficient in 
meeting the demands of our just God and 
Saviour, don’t forget that all such pagan 
theology is at war with Scripture, common 
sense, justice, and the plain teachings of 
our divine Redeemer, who came to “re- 
deem us from all iniquity and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people zealous of good 
works,” 

But people are now, more than ever, 
studying holy writ, and old wives’ fables, 
heathen legends, and mere human traditions 
are being swept away with innumerable other 
refuges of lies, and the glorious old book of 
books is being exalted as never before. 

In conclusion, he that loveth is born of 
God, for God is love; and every man that 
loveth God will prove it by loving his brother 
man also, not in mere words, but in deed 
and in truth, and stands to-day on the right 
hand. 

Whether eyerlasting and eternal signify 
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quality or duration, age-lasting or endless; 
whether punishment signifies pruning, tor- 
ture, or annihilation, I leave to some future 
period, my object in writing this being to 
show that, standing on the right or left, 
honored or dishonored, always depends alto- 
gether upon our deeds and never on our 
creeds.—Alexander S. Arnold. 


The Church of the Disciples. 


The Boston Transcript has a department 
conducted by “The Churchman Afield.” 
Ina recent number he pays attention to what 
he calls Boston’s frontier church,—the Church 
of ‘the Disciples, founded by James Free- 
man Clarke, of blessed memory :— 


The wisdom of the removal of the Church 
of the Disciples from its old location on West 
Brookline Street to its new site on the Fen- 
way, corner Jersey and Peterborough Streets, 
has already been demonstrated, though it 
is only about three months since the new 
structure was dedicated. A venturesome 
act, so the timid might characterize this bold 
step, far in advance of hotels and homes, into 
the midst of empty lots; but the outgoing 
tide of population is likely, -in a few years, 
to overtake the church, and one sees in 
imagination rows of substantial dwelling- 
houses where now there are only cellar holes 
and little more in the way of adornment than 
what one finds on the Dakota prairies. But 
Simmons College, with its hundreds of 
bright young women, and the soon-to-be- 
opened splendid structures of the Harvard 
Medical School are not far away. And, as 
the city grows by leaps and bounds west- 
ward, the Church of the Disciples will be 
promptly on hand with its spiritual minis- 
trations. Already the plain brick edifice 
easily visible from the Ipswich Street elec- 
tric cars stands boldly forth as a herald of 
the spiritual life. There is nothing ornate 
about the building itself: it seems rather 
to be reared for business, and so it was. 
Being no longer needed in the South End, 
and foreseeing a need elsewhere, it took 
this sensible course. And the interesting 
thing about the transfer is that the old 
congregation has been kept almost intact. 
The members of the church live in various 
sections of the metropolitan district, and the 
present site is about as easily reached as the 
old one. Indeed, the congregations are 
averaging fully one hundred more than those 
of corresponding dates last year. I found 
the not very large auditorium practically 
full the other Sunday morning, and late 
comers had to look about for a seat; for no 
one has any proprietary right in any pew, 
since the church is to-day, as it was when 
James Freeman Clarke founded it fifty-five 
years ago, a free church. It has no doc- 
trinal conditions of membership, but rests 
on the basis of ‘‘faith in Jesus as the Christ,” 
with no object but co-operation ‘‘in the study 
and practice of Christianity.” It welcomes 
to fellowship ‘‘all serious persons who can 
unite with us, in the freedom of truth and 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ, for the worship of 
God and the service of man.” Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are left free to per- 
sonal conviction, and membership is ac- 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 374 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chiet missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. 1t supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E St John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. . 

Publication Agent. Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A Horton. 

Treasurer Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890 

Promotes the loca! organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Emily B. 
Osborn. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. William G. 
Harrington 


quired by writing one’s name in the church 
book. 

The traditional spirit of democracy is not 
likely to depart now that the church has 
been re-established in a more aristocratic 
section of the city. Few outsiders perhaps 
realized to what extent this organization has 
been and is a people’s church. The long 
list of subscribers includes not only some 
of the rich and well-to-do, but a great 
many persons of mcderate means. The 
church has had only two pastors in its his- 
tory, and under Rev. Charles G. Ames the 
stamp put upon it by Freeman Clarke’s 
sweet and forceful personality has been re- 
tained, while Mr. Ames has made his own 
distinctive and large contribution to later 
developments of the church’s life. At sey- 
enty-seven he is almost the dean of the 
active pastors of the city, but so youthful 
in spirit and so ambitious for service that 
he is willingly giving several weeks out of 
this winter to a long and arduous Southern 
tour, in the hope of quickening churches 
of the Unitarian type there that have coy- 
eted his presence for a season. 

The Sunday-school connected with the 
Church of the Disciples may profitably be 
visited by persons in search of new meth- 
ods and ideas. It occupies large, sunny 
rooms in a wing of the new edifice, and, 
under the devoted and intelligent principal- 
ship of Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, has 


——— 
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stood for a number of years for thorough 
instruction, a well-articulated graded sys- 
tem, and for practical service. Some of the 
methods of week-day schools, such as pro- 
motion and the recognition of proficiency, 
prevail. In fact, the school has come to be 
a valuable educational centre for the study 
and practice of Christianity. Even the tots 
in the kindergarten have held before them 
the ideals of service, along with the learn- 
ing of truth. Gifts to the blind, the crip- 
pled, and, as the pupils grow older, visits 
and gifts to missions, day nurseries, and 
floating hospitals, help to put in practice 
the truths acquired. Emphasis is placed 
on the memorizing of Scripture, hymns, and 
poetry. A kindergarten in session simul- 
taneously with the morning service of wor- 
ship permits parents to enjoy it with the 
comfortable feeling that their children are 
being well cared for. 

The Disciples school is unique in the fact 
that some of the teachers, among whom 
are several Boston public school teachers, 
are well compensated for their services, 
and thus promptness, regularity, and effi- 
ciency are secured. Mrs. Beatley has come 
to be a thorough believer in the policy of 
compensation. She holds that a paid ser- 
vice may be a highly consecrated one, and 
that the results as respects the pupils more 
than justify it, as over against the usual 
plan of dependence on volunteers. The 
church itself has been educated up to this 
policy and now makes a generous appro- 
priation yearly to the school. One of its 
most interesting classes is that for adults, 
conducted by Miss I. Freeman Clarke, 
whose grace of manner and insight into 
Scripture mark her as a worthy daughter 
of a gifted father. 


Young People’s Religious 
CTnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Emiry B. Os- 
ge Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to x. All reports or notices 

2 ould be sent to her,] 


It is Ten O'clock. 


“And then he drew a dial from his poke, 
And, looking in it with lack-lustre eye, 
Says very wisely, ‘It is ten o’clock: 

Thus may we see,’ quoth he, ‘how the world 
wags. 

’*Tis but an hour ago since it was nine, 

And after one hour more ’twill be eleven; 

And thereby hangs a tale.’”’ 


Thus did ‘‘the motley fool’ in the For- 
est of Arden “moral on the time,” and so 
ludicrous did the fool’s meditation appear 
to the melancholy Jaques that he declared 

s “lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
and [he] did laugh, sans intermission, an 
hour by his dial.” That was long-contin- 
ued mirth for the cynical courtier of the 
exiled king; and yet was it not justified 
by the absurd meditation of the fool? Could 
anything be more ridiculous,— 

“°Tis but an hour ago since it was nine, 

And after an hour more twill be eleven”? 


This is absurdity raised to the nth power, 
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we say, and, behold! we laugh as heartily 
as did Jaques. 

And yet, if we look a bit closer, is there 
not about as much wisdom in this speech 
of “the motley fool” as there is folly? And 
is there not, therefore, just about as much 
occasion for serious reflection as for un- 
bounded merriment ? 

“Tt is ten o'clock; 
Thus may we see... how the world wags.” 
There is the whole philosophy, if you will, 
of fleeting time—“thereby hangs a tale,” 


indeed! The world wags on, waiting for 
no man. Each hour brings to us its sixty 
minutes, each minute its sixty seconds, 


to be used, abused, or neglected as each one 
of us may choose. But, whether we use 
each interval of time for the doing of some 
good work, or whether we abuse it by the 
doing of some evil work, or whether we 
neglect it by doing neither the one thing 
nor the other, the interval passes, and it is 
gone forever, never to be used, abused, or 
neglected again. 


‘°Tis but an hour ago since it was nine, 
And after an hour more ’twill be eleven.”’ 


As we are brought thus, by the speech of 
“the motley fool,” to the banks of this river 
of time, and made to watch the precious 
waters flowing by, are we not confronted by 


that same question which ‘‘the plumed 
seraph” asked in Shelley’s ‘Revolt of 
Islam’’ ?— 


“The flood of time is rolling on... . 
Have ye done well?” 


Like the fool in the Forest of Arden, I 
have been looking at my Young People’s 
Religious Union dial, and, like him, I find 
that 

“Tt is ten o’clock, 
’Tis but an hour ago since it was nine, 
And after one hour more ’twill be eleven.” 


And,as I am thus made to realize how “‘the 
world wags,’ I am asking of the Union the 
question of Shelley’s seraph—‘Hast thou 
done well?’ ‘Ten o’clock! Ten years have 
passed since the Union was born, and even 
now its dial is moving toward eleven! What 
is its record for those years? Has it done 
well or ill? 

To that question I find that I must, in 
honesty, answer—both! It has done both 
well and ill. The Union has done well in 
that, during this brief period of a decade’s 
duration, it has established its raison d’étre, 
it has proven its worth as an organization, 
it has won its place in the religious life of 
our churches, it has demonstrated its right 
to exist. And this, I take it, is no mean 
achievement. It is no disparagement of 
our ministers and people to say frankly 
that many of them looked upon the Union 
in the beginning, with distrust, doubt, and, 
in some cases, ill-disguised hostility. The 
organization of a natural body of young 
people, with officers, a treasury, and a 
policy of its own, seemed, in truth, to be 
a very dubious experiment, and there were 
most excellent reasons—unnecessary to re- 
capitulate at this late day—why such an 
experiment should not be undertaken. 
Ten years of struggle and trial, of hopes and | 


fears, of mingled success and failure, have , 
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now passed into history; and, whatever 
else it has or has not done, the Union has 
at least won the substantial victory of jus- 
tifying its existence. Its usefulness is 
now no longer a matter of debate, its pos- 
sibilities for good are now no longer a sub- 
ject of controversy. Even its most scep- 
tical critics of a decade ago are converted 
to its support, and admit the full worth of 
its achievements. The Union, then, has 
come to stay (a young people’s movement 
in the Unitarian Church is no longer a doubt- 
ful experiment, but an established fact): 
it has work to do and a place to fill in the 
activities of our denomination. So much 
at least has been gained, so much has been 
done well, in these ten years. 

But I say that the Union, during these 
same ten years, has also done ill. While 
it has succeeded admirably in establishing 
its place in our denominational life and in 
finding certain work which is peculiarly 
its own, it has, on the other hand, failed - 
to build a machinery of administration which 
is fitted to conduct its activities with ef- 
ficiency, economy, and despatch. In saying 
this, I am not criticising the individual 
officers who, during this past decade, have 
toiled and sacrificed in behalf of the Union. 
I am denying ability, zeal, consecration, to 
no president, secretary, or director. I am 
merely criticising the system of which these 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks is 
17 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Rosedale, Mass.—The ‘Star System” has done much 
to promote the interest of pupils and teachers and to pro- 
cure regular attendance.—Harold Fish. Address all or- 
ders to Rev. A. C. Grisr, Racine, Wis. 


Deaths. 


CHILD.—At Jamaica Plain, March 1, Caroline D. 
Hayden, widow of the late Nathaniel R. Child, in her 
eighty-first year. [Funeral Monday, March 5, at 3 o’clock, 
at the Unitarian Church, corner of Eliot and Centre 
Streets, jaan Plain.) 

MORSE.—At Jamaica ples March 3, Anne Elizabeth 
Hayden, widow of the late EEE AD Morse, in her 
eightieth year. [Funeral Monday, March 5, at 3 o’clock, 
at the Unitarian Church, corner of Eliot and Centre 
Streets, oe Plain. ] 

SAWYER,—At Deerfield, N.H., March s, Sarah C. B., 
wife of the late Hon. Ezra A. J. Sawyer, and sister of 
Dr. Samuel C. Beane of Lawrence, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


ANTED.—A middle-aged woman, as companion 

and helper, in a family of one, Ms ‘the country and 

near the ocean. Address Mrs. C. W. L., Centre Marsh- 
field, Mass. 


ANTED.— A little girl about six years of age asa 
member of the family, born of educated parents 
neither of whom is living. For particulars please inquire 


| through The Christian Register (S. P. W.), 272 Congress 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


oo a a a ES al 
| W BY SUFFER ina northern climate when ae fo 
change and be healthy and happy in “Old V 
Write for facts to one who changed. E. S. Read, High. 

land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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official personages have been the unwilling 
and suffering victims. 

The Union has failed, for instance, to 
solve the problem of securing a president from 
year to year. For some time it depended 
for its leaders upon the students of the 
Harvard Divinity School; but now that 
this source of supply has temporarily run 
dry, it has been obliged to return to the 
ministry of our church, from which its first 
president was at that time wisely chosen. 
A minister, however, as Mr. Eaton well 
said in this column a month ago, is, for a 
variety of reasons, not the proper man to 
place at the head of our organization. In 
the ten years of its existence the Union should 
have developed a body of efficient, zealous, 
devoted young laymen, from the ranks 
of which could be chosen a competent 
leader, who could hold office for a succession 
of years, and from which, in the occasion 
of a vacancy, a competent successor could 
be immediately selected. Not since Mr. 
Van Ness’s day have we had a president 
who has held office more than a single term. 
Not since Mr. Atherton’s day have we had 
a president who was other than a minister 
or a student of the ministry. A lamentable 
and disheartening record! 

Again, the Union has failed to extend its 
national organization into other sections 
of the country than Eastern Massachusetts. 
In the year 1903 its constitution was elab- 
orately amended, under the skilful direction 
of the then secretary, Miss Keene, so as to 
provide for the election of departmental 
vice-presidents representing various sections 
of the country, and of directors from every 
State in which the national body had a 
local branch or branches. Officers were 
duly chosen in accordance with these new 
provisions of the constitution, and it was 
supposed that these persons would proceed 
to take up the active work in their respective 
districts, and thus relieve the home office of 
a vast amount of work,—mainly that of 
extension,—which could be better done on 
the ground than in far-away Boston. With 
a few notable exceptions, such as Mr. Vail 
in Illinois and Mr. McLane in Iowa, this 
scheme has been a total failure. The new 
vice-presidents and directors have again been 
largely ministers, because of the sheer lack 
of young laymen; and these ministers, 
being busy men, have been able to give us 
little but their names and their good will, 
and the work of .extension has still to be 
conducted, as before, from Boston. 

Still again, the Union established the 
practice, very early in its existence, of sending 
out speakers to represent the national body 
at the meetings of the local societies. This 
plan worked admirably for several years, 
because there was a certain number of 
students in Cambridge who were willing to 
do the work. Now, however, when it 
chances, as in the case of the presidency 
mentioned above, that students are no longer 
available, the entire scheme threatens to 
go to pieces, from a total lack of young men 
and young women who are able and willing 
to serve as speakers. 

I would not imply that the Union has 
achieved nothing praiseworthy in the line 
of administration. It has conducted its 
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finances with a degree of success beyond the 
hopes of the most sanguine of its original 
supporters; it has given admirable study 
help to its members; it has furnished pro- 
grammes for conferences and anniversaries 
of extraordinary excellence. I believe that, 
on the whole, the Union has been a great 
success in its first decade of life. Never- 
theless, the fact still seems to me painfully 
obvious that the Union, while knowing the 
work which it ought to do, and actually 
doing it in large measure, has yet signally 
failed to provide a permanent administra- 
tive personnel, which is capable of meeting 
the task uninterruptedly from year to year. 


It is this failure which the Union must | 


make good in the ten years that now lie 
ahead. It must produce a body of efficient, 
interested young laymen, who are capable 
of accomplishing the work which lies on 
every hand waiting to be done. It is now 
no longer a question as to whether the Union 
has any work to do, but as to whether the 
Union can do the work with which it finds 
itself confronted. Too long has the Union 
relied upon ministers and students of the- 
ology to fill its offices and carry its burdens. 
The proximity of the Harvard Divinity 
School, apparently an element of strength, 
is proving itself an element of weakness: 
it is the crutch which, leaned upon too 
often, has transformed health to invalidism. 
The Union halts and stumbles to-day be- 
cause of a crying lack of leaders,—earnest, 
eager, vigorous young men and women, 
who can toil and achieve without the tutelage 
of the clergy. The field is white for the 
harvest; but where are the laborers to do the 
work? 


“The flood of time is rolling on.... 
Have ye done well?” 

When the Union’s second decade has 
passed by, and we are challenged by this 
question once again, let us hope that there 
may be no double answer given. Let us 
hope that we shall see not alone the white- 
ness of the field, but shall see as well the 
harvest being gathered into barns by a host 
of trained and earnest laborers. 

Joun Haynes HOLMEs, 
Ex-President. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


New Services, 


This publication came out in 1895, about 
eleven years ago. Thirty-three thousand 
copies have been printed, and the thirty- 
fourth edition is in view. The editor of the 
volume and the officers of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society will gladly welcome 
any new book of this kind, calculated to be 
of genuine help to our Sunday Schools. But 
at present nothing is preparing, and, accord- 
ingly, a plan has been worked out to enrich 
the services. There are ten of these general 
services in ‘‘A Book of Song and Service,” 
some of them simple and others more elabo- 
rate. In order to increase the number of 
services which shall be brief, yet expressive, 
a pamphlet will soon be published containing 
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five more general services. 
in two weeks. ; 

This pamphlet is of such a size that it can 
be slipped into the book, and permanently 
pasted there, if necessary. The music in- 
tended to be used will be referred to by num- 
bers of the ‘‘ Book of Song and Service,” thus 
drawing upon the present musical resources 
of the book now in use. Most of our Sun- 
day Schools are equipped with ‘‘A Book of 
Song and Service.’”’ This pamphlet is pub- 
lished partly to assist those who wish to 
retain the old book, and partly to bridge 
over the time for those who are seeking some- 
thing different, till the desired volume shall 
appear. A large. edition of this supple- 
mentary pamphlet will be published, on the 
supposition that a large number of our Sun- 
day Schools will want it. The price will be 
placed very low. 


It will be ready 


The regular monthly meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society was held at 
25 Beacon Street, 2.30 p.M., March 6. Pres- 
ent, Messrs. Horton, Hudson, Lord, Griffin, 
Mrs. Billings, Mrs. Brooks, and Miss 
Parker. 

The clerk read the minutes of the February 
meeting, and they were accepted. The 
treasurer’s report was offered, accepted, and 
placed on file. 

President Horton reported for the Commit- 
tee on Services, and announced that five Ser- 
vices would soon be ready. Healso presented 
a ‘Scripture Liturgy” that had been offered 
for publication. After the directcrs had 
listened to it and discussed the substance, it 
was voted that this “liturgy” be embodied in 
the pamphlet of new services, subject to such 
revisions as the special committee may see fit 
to make. 

The programme for the annual meeting 
of the society, on Friday, May 25, Anniver- 
sary Week, was then considered. Sugges- 
tions were invited by the president, who 
offered for the Committee on Meetings, in 
the absence of the chairman, Rev. Mr. 
Lawrance, a partial outline of speakers and 
subjects. Some matters of detail as to bal- 
lots and voting were then considered, and 
referred to the Committee on Meetings. 
Inquiries were made concerning the pro- 
cedure in some of the business transac- 
tions, and light was thrown on these sub- 
jects. 

Responses to the circular as to Christmas 
and Easter exercises have been widely re- 
turned. They will be made the basis of 
future action on special services. 

Report was made that President Eliot of 
the Unitarian Association, accepted the yote 
of the last meeting with regard to ‘‘Asso- 
ciaticn Day,’”’ and conference will be held as 
to the future treatment of this subject. 
The meeting then adjourned. Louisa P. 
Parker, Clerk. 


It will be seen in the minutes of the 
meeting by Miss Parker that action was 
taken on a ‘‘Scripture Liturgy.” This is 
not a compilation of choice passages: Many 
Sunday Schools have asked for something 
which would lend itself to memory work, at 
the same time fastening in the minds of the 
scholars Biblical statements of essential 


—_ a 
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truths and doctrines. This “Liturgy” ful- 

fils that object and will constitute a part of 

the new pamphlet referred to above. 
Epwarp A. Horron. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted at noon on Wednesday, 
March 21, by Rev. C. W. Wendte of Brighton. 


The mid-week Lenten Vesper Service at 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, will 
be conducted at 4.30 pP.m., Wednesday, 
March 21, by Rev. Prof. William W. Fenn 
of Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge. 


In the series of Sunday evening services for 
the help of the West Somerville church, Rev. 
H. C. Parker of Woburn will give the address 
next Sunday. The service begins at seven 
o’clock. All friends are welcome. Take 
surface car at Sullivan Square for Davis 
Square. The church is two doors from 
Davis Square. 


Messrs. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, Chester 
Arthur Drummond, Howard A. MacDonald 
Samuel Raymond Maxwell, Otto Emanuel 
Schneider, students at the Meadville Divinity 
School, having satisfied the Committee of 
Fellowship for the Middle States and Canada, 
are hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. In accordance with the vote of the 
National Conference, at the expiration of 
six months from the dates of their acceptance 
(March 9) by the Middle States Committee, 
they will be received into full fellowship, 
unless, meanwhile, the executive committee 
shall take adverse action. George H. Bad- 
ger, John P. Forbes, Alfred C. Nickerson, 
Committee. 


A meeting of the Sunday School Union 
will be held at the South Congregational 
Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, on Monday, March 1g, at 7 P.M. 
After the opening service, the audience will 
be divided into the departments named 
below, and under the guidance of the leaders 
assigned to each department, informal 
discussions regarding the problems of the 
Sunday-school especially connected with the 
grades covered by that department will be 
held simultaneously. Teachers will be en- 
tirely free to enter whatever group is 
most closely related to their own work. 
The following are the departments and 
leaders: Superintendents, Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley; Advanced Teachers, Mrs. Robert 
C. Metcalf; Intermediate Teachers, Rev. 
Henry YT. Secrist; Primary and Kinder- 
garten, Mrs. Clara T. Guild. Supper is 
served at 6 P.M. for delegates and others 
who wish to purchase tickets, but the later 
meeting at 7 is free to all. 


Churches. 


Fait River, Mass.—The Unitarian So- 
ciety: Rev. John B. W. Day, late of Dorches- 
ter, began his ministrations over the Unita- 
rian Society in Fall River on the first Sunday 
of March. The parish has had no settled 
minister since the resignation of Rev. John 
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M. Wilson about ten months ago. There 
were no installation services excepting a pref- 
atory reference by Mr. Day to his recent 
call, in which he thanked the parish for the 
trust it had imposed in him, and promised 
to do all in his power to make the relation of 
pastor and people one of mutual uplift and 
helpfulness. There was an unusually large 
congregation, and Mr. Day’s prefatory re- 
marks and sermon were listened to with 
close attention. Mr. Day and his wife are 
receiving a very warm welcome from the 
members of the society. Fall River offers 
a field of abounding usefulness and possibil- 
ities, as this is the only liberal parish in the 
city, and much is anticipated from the young 
minister and his wife, who will find hearty 
co-operation from their people. 


Invitation to Communion.* 


Dear Friends,—You are all invited to re- 
main to the communion immediately after 
this morning service. If any of you wish to 
withdraw, you can do so quietly during the 
singing of the last hymn. You are invited 
to partake of the bread and wine or not, as 
your own conscience may determine. It is 


»|not for us to say who belongs to the great, 


invisible, spiritual Church of Christ, whose 
covenant is symbolized by this ancient rite 
that links us to the aspiring souls of the past. 

Are you not good enough? The loving 
Master himself did not withhold the dish or 
the cup from the faithless disciple who was to 
betray him. 

Whether we take of the visible elements 
or not, as conscience may dictate, let us com- 
mune with our own hearts, and see if there 
be in them any envy, malice, or uncharita- 
bleness; and let us silently pray for. grace 
and strength to cleanse our natures, and make 
us brave and strong in the cause of righteous- 
ness. Let us invoke the mercy and loving- 
kindness of God our Father, in the sacrific- 
ing love of our Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ. 


The Action of the Subconscious Mind. 


Now what is this subconscious mind, 
so amenable to suggestion? ‘There is a 
theory which appeals to the writer, Con- 
sider yourself born without the five senses. 
You have never in your life seen anything, 
not even light. You have never heard 
anything; you haye never smelled nor 
tasted anything; you have never felt any- 
thing; you have not known that the food 
which kept you alive was pumped into your 
stomach. Yet, if you were jostled and 
massaged enough to keep your blood cir- 
culating, there is no reason why you should 
not live and grow,—that you should not 
be a human being, though unaware that 
you were alive. For consciousness is a 
function of the brain, and the brain is 
merely a receiving and transmitting station 
for the five senses,—an automatic machine, 
fitted by evolution to cognize and tabulate 
the perceptions sent in by the senses, and 
to send them—‘‘the stream of conscious- 
ness’—to the storehouse of the memory, 


*Given at the First Parish Church in Bolton, = 5 
before the sermon, by the minister, Rev. J. N. Pard 
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the primordial brain of Nature. This brain 
is the intelligence that attends to all in- 
voluntary bodily functions, such as heart 
action, digestion, respiration, etc., and kept 
you alive while your senses were dead. 
This primordial brain is the race conscious- 
ness, the repository of the inherited knowl- 
edge known as instinct. And, while its 
limitations cannot be defined, it is certain 
that it has knowledge of all things in the 
universe of interest or concern to its owner. 

Now, froin a healthy, waking conscious- 
ness there pours into it a steady stream 
of perceptions to lodge there as memory, 
and from it to the waking consciousness 
there rises nearly as steady a stream of 
memory pictures, with intuitions and im- 
pulses born of its clairvoyant knowledge. 
When this knowledge is of the workings of 
another brain, or consciousness, it is called, 
when proved to be so, telepathy; but at 
the time only a trained and studious self- 
observer can distinguish telepathy from pure 
intuition.—Morgan Robertson, in the Critic. 


How Hawaiians catch Shrimp. 


In fishing for fresh shrimp, baskets are 
used that resemble in shape the coal-scuttle 
bonnets of our grandmothers. The shrimp 
live in- mountain streams, and here the 
women come to fish. Holding the basket in 
one hand and a short stick in the other, and 
moving in a crouching position through 
the water, they drive the shrimp from under 
the rocks to some place where ferns or grass 
or branches of trees overhang the water. 
Here the fisherwoman places her basket 
under the leaves and lifts them, when the 
shrimp fall into the basket—Southern W ork- 
man. 


Dere and Chere 


Vagaries of Climate—If the ancient 
Greeks could revisit the earth, they would 
hardly recognize their beautiful country, if 
the statements made by Dr. Hennig of 
Berlin can be sustained. Attica has lost 
the greater part of its forests, the rainfall 
has decreased and the temperature has in- 
creased. The heat in the open air, Dr. 
Hennig says, is now so great that the Olym- 
pian games of antiquity would be virtually 
impossible to-day. Many other parts of 
the earth show similar changes. The once 
beautiful oasis in the Syrian desert, where 
Zenobia reigned over Palmyra, is now a 
desolate waste. In Upper Egypt, where 
only a hundred years ago rain was abundant, 
drought now usually prevails. 


The automobile seems to have been born 
in the form of an idea in the year 1759, 
when a Glasgow student threw out the sug- 
gestion that the steam-engine—-then a very 
crude, low-pressure affair—might be applied 
to the moving of wheeled vehicles. This 
student afterward achieved fame as Dr. 
Robinson, professor of natural philosophy 
in the University in Edinburgh. ‘Ten years 
later Nicholas Joseph Cugnot, a French 
engineer, built the first automobile. The 
machine was a three-wheeled affair, and its 
course was quickly run; for on its second 
or third trip it turned a corner too fast and 
toppled over with a crash. The city officials 
of Paris refused to permit Cugnot to repair 
the machine. To keep it from harming any 
one they locked it up,in a church, and there it 
stayed for years.—Technical W orld Magazine. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Do you think that republics are un- 
grateful?” “Well,” answered Senator Sorg- 
hum, “they may be more or less ungrateful, 
but they are not necessarily unremuner- 
ative.’—Washington Star. 


“This,” remarked Mr. Happyhead, ‘“‘is my 
photograph with my two French poodles. 
You recognize me, eh!’”’ ‘‘I think so,” said 
Miss Sulfuric. ‘You are the one with the 
hat on, are you not!”—Houston, Chronicle. 


A cook has been going round a station in 
the south of India with the following “‘char- 
acter,”’ atid is somewhat surprised he is not 
engaged: “ Abdul has been my cook for three 
months: it seems much longer. He leaves 
on account of ill-health—my ill-health.” 
New York Tribune. 


“T want to complain of the flour you sent 
me the other day,” said Mrs. Newliwed, 
severely. The grocer inquired what was 
the matter with it. ‘‘It was tough,” re- 
plied the housekeeper. ‘‘My husband simply 
could not eat the biscuits I made with it.” 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Her Ladyship (who has been away from 
home for Christmas): ‘‘Well, Blundell, I 
hope you all had an enjoyable Christmas 
dinner?”? Blundell, the steward: ‘‘Yes, 
thank you, my lady, ahem! I—er—took 
the liberty of obtaining—in the absence of 
your ladyship—the biggest goose procur- 
able!”’—Sketch. 


A lady at an afternoon reception was 
approached by a dignified gentleman. “I 
wonder if you remember me,” he said as he 
offered her his hand. She meant to say 
with a great deal of enthusiasm, “Indeed, 
I do’; but her tongue played her false, and 
she gave expression to “Indude, I dee!’— 
_ Christian Endeavor World. 


Coming out of the Bedford one night, 
Foote dropped a guinea from his purse. 
Impatient at not finding it, he exclaimed, 
“Where on earth can it have gone to?” 
“Gone to the devil, I think,” rejoined Gar- 
rick, who was also annoyed at the delay. 
“‘Well said, David,” cried Foote; ‘‘let you 
alone for making a guinea go further than 
any one else.” 


The late Mayor Collins was opposed to Dr. 
A. A. Miner before a legislative committee 
on a proposed license law. Collins had been 
pressing the doctor, who at last appealed to 
the chair in respect to the value of his tem- 
perance work. ‘Then Collins, with a gesture 
of apology and a winning smile, remarked: 
“T think, Mr. Chairman, we are prepared to 
admit all that Dr Miner wantsto claim. In 
fact, I should be willing to agree that Dr. 
Miner would be a very worthy citizen if he 
only would let rum alone.” 


A Chicago paper says that newspaper men 
in Washington find it impossible to get 
within speaking distance of Senator Depew. 
One day recently the senator was hurrying 
into an elevator when he saw that two 
correspondents were there. He at once 
drew back and hurriedly walked down a 
corridor out of sight. ‘Changed, isn’t 
he?” said one of the newspaper men. “Yes,” 
returned the other. “If any one wants 
to see Depew take a hurdle, all he has to do 
is to hide in a bush as he goes by and make a 
noise like a newspaper man.” 


The Christian Register 
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GIRLS 
GREENFIBLD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev, E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the—pleasantest and most homelike 
schools-in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually- 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
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